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In Memoriam 


JOHN WOLFE LYDEKKER 
M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 


SOMETIME ARCHIVIST OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS 


DIED AT HARPENDEN, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
ON JANUARY 21, 1948, AGED FIFTY-SEVEN 


{A descendant of the Rev. Gerrit Lydekker, the first min- 
ister of the Dutch Reformed Church at Ridgefield, New 
Jersey, Mr. Lydekker began his career as a member of the 
Colonial Service. When he retired, his varied experience 
in East Africa made him an admirable choice as Archivist 
of the S. P. G. During his five years with the Society, he 
was responsible for the production of two volumes: 


The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis: His Ministry 
in America and Consecration as First Colonial 
Bishop, from 1759 to 1787 (London, S. P. C. K., 
1936), pp. 272. 


The Faithful Mohawks (Cambridge University Press, 
1938), pp. 206. 


{In addition, he contributed several valuable essays to 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, among which were “The 
Rev. Michael Houdin’”’ (December, 1936); “The Rev. John 
Doty” (September, 1938); “The Rev. John Stuart, D.D., 
1740-1811, Missionary to the Mohawks” (March, 1942), 
“Thomas Bray, 1658-1730, Founder of Missionary Enter- 
prise’ (September, 1943), the most complete biography of 
that great leader in the early expansion of the Anglican 
Communion which at present exists, and which was re- 
printed as Publication No. 14 by the Church Historical 
Society; ‘““The New England Company, the First Mis- 
sionary Society” (June, 1944); “The Rev. Gerrit Lydekker, 
1729-1794” (December, 1944). 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


THE MISSIONARY MARCH OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH* 
By E. Clowes Chorley 


IX. JACKSON KEMPER AND THE NORTHWEST! 


bishop of this Church in St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, on Sep- 

tember 25, 1835. The aged Bishop White was the consecrator—the 
last of the twenty-six occasions upon which he so officiated. Bishop 
George Washington Doane, of New Jersey, preached a notable sermon 
from Romans x, 15: “How shall they preach except they be sent?” 

The Churchman of October 3, 1835, has the following account of 
the service: 


J ‘tate oe KEMPER (1789-1870) was consecrated first missionary 


“On Friday, September 25, in St. Peter’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, the very interesting ceremony took place of the con- 
secration of the first Missionary Bishop of our Church, the 
Right Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D., appointed by the General 
Convention to exercise episcopal functions in the states of Mis- 
souri and Indiana. Morning Prayer was read by the Rev. James 
Abercrombie, of Philadelphia, assisted by the Rev. James Mil- 
nor, D. D., of this city, who read the lessons. The Ante-Com- 
munion Service to the end of the collect was read by the Right 
Rev. Richard C. Moore, of Virginia, and the Epistle by the 
Right Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania, and the Gospel 
by the Right Rev. Philander Chase, of Ohio. The sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. George W. Doane, of New Jersey, 
who also united with the Right Rev. Benjamin B. Smith, of 
Kentucky, in presenting the bishop to the venerable consecrator, 
the Right Rev. William White, of Pennsylvania, himself in the 
forty-ninth year of his episcopacy, and then, for the twenty- 
sixth time, admitting a presbyter to the Apostolic office. The 
Litany and following prayers were read by the Right Rev. Ben- 
jamin T. Onderdonk, of New York; and the remaining parts 
of the consecration office performed in his usual deeply im- 
pressive and affecting manner, by the Presiding Bishop, who 

*Chapters I to VIII, inclusive, of this study were published in HistToricar 
Macazine, Vol. XV (September, 1946), pp. 169-208.—Editor’s note. 

‘For further study on this chapter, the reader is referred to: “The Bishop 
Kemper Centennial Number” of HistortcAL MAGAZINE, Vol. IV (September, 
1935), pp. 129-244; and Greenough White, An Apostle of the Western Church, 


Memoir of the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, with Notices of Some of his Contem- 
poraries (New York, 1900), pp. 231. 
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was assisted in the Communion Office by Bishops Moore, 
Chase, H. U. Onderdonk, B. T. Onderdonk, and Smith. The 
required testimonials were read by the Rev. William C. Mead, 
D. D., and the Rev. Samuel A. McCoskry, and the bisho 
elect assisted in his investiture with the episcopal habit, by the 
Rev. George Boyd and the Rev. Henry W. Ducachet, M. D., 
all of Philadelphia.” 


KEMPER'’S EARLY LIFE AND MINISTRY 


By nature, grace and experience Jackson Kemper was singularly 
fitted for the work of a missionary bishop. His grandfather, Jacob 
Kemper, emigrated from Germany in 1741, and finally settled in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, where in 1749 his son, Daniel, was born. The 
latter distinguished himself in the War of Independence, rose to the 
rank of colonel in the continental army, and was one of the original 
members of the society of the Cincinnati. At the close of the war, Col. 
Daniel Kemper married as his second wife, Elizabeth Marius, and settled 
at Pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, New York. There, on Christmas 
Eve, 1789, their third child, Jackson, was born. 

After a short term at Cheshire Academy, Connecticut, he entered 
Columbia College in 1805, and graduated in 1809 as valedictorian of his 
class. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, afterwards bishop of New York, was one 
of his classmates. There being no theological seminary, he prepared 
for the ministry under the direction of Bishop Benjamin Moore and 
the Rev. John Henry Hobart. Ordained deacon in 1811 and priest in 
1814 by Bishop White, he spent twenty years as White’s assistant in 
the united parishes of Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and St. James’, Phila- 
delphia, and then in 1831 became rector at Norwalk, Connecticut. 

He had an intimate knowledge of missionary problems, and had 
visited the Indian mission at Green Bay, Wisconsin, with the Rev. Dr. 
James Milnor. In the Journal* of that visit, he mentions the fact that 
a proposal was made to him to go to China as the first foreign missionary 
bishop of this Church. 

At the time of his consecration Missouri had one church at St. 
Louis, but was without a minister; while in Indiana there was a youth- 
ful missionary, the Rev. Melancthon Hoyt, “but not a stone, brick, or 
log had been laid towards the erection of a place of public worship for 
our denomination. And it is said that Bishop Chase, whose long resi- 


2R. G. Thwaites (editor), “Journal of an Episcopal Missionary’s Tour to 
Green Bay, 1834,” in Collections of the State Historical Society of |iisconsin 
(Madison, 1898), Vol. XIV, pp. 394-449. 
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dence had made him intimately acquainted with the West, considered 


Indiana lost to the Church in consequence of our long neglect.”* 
Before leaving for his distant territory, Kemper addressed mission- 


ary meetings in New York and Philadelphia, and gathered in over $3,000. 
In company with the Rev. Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, who gave up a 
comfortable parish in the East to go to Indiana, Kemper left Philadel- 
phia on the morning of Tuesday, November 3, 1835, and arrived at 
Pittsburgh on Saturday at dusk. Tarrying over Sunday, they found 
Trinity Church prosperous under the Rev. Dr. George Upfold, later first 
diocesan bishop of Indiana, and collected $150 for the new field. Another 
three days were consumed by a steamboat journey to Cincinnati, where 
they found the two parishes “increasing beyond any former period.” 
Again, taking to the steamboat, they reached Madison, Indiana, shortly 
after midnight, and by the aid of a friendly lantern at last succeeded in 
finding quarters for the rest of the night. 

Bishop Kemper visited New Albany and Evansville, ascended the 
Wabash, doubled back to Vincennes, and then set his face for St. Louis, 
where he had to be at Christmas. He rode over the prairies of southern 

. Illinois in a rude wagon with his trunk for a seat, waded through a large 
swamp fittingly named Purgatory, and finally reached St. Louis. 


THE CHURCH IN MISSOURI 


As already noted, there was no minister of the Episcopal Church 
in the entire state of Missouri, which had been growing very rapidly, 


8The following statistics illustrate how rapid was the growth of the West, 
and how the Church, because of its post-Revolutionary weakness, was twenty-five 
years too late in its initial missionary ventures. Illinois, of course, was not under 
Kemper’s jurisdiction, but under that of Bishop Chase, beginning in the same year, 


POPULATION 
State 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 
ee 24,520 147,178 343,031 685,866 988,416 1,350,428 
(Entered Union 1816) 
12,282 55,211 157,445 476,183 851,470 1,711,951 
(Entered Union 1818) 
19,783 66,586 140,455 383,702 682,044 1,182,012 


(Entered Union 1821) 
DECENNIAL RATES: PER CENT OF INCREASE 
1810 to 1820 to 1830 to 1840 to 1850 to 1860 to 


1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 
ae? 500.2% 133.1% 99.9% 44.1% 36.6% 24.5% 
349.5 185.2 202.4 78.8 101.1 a4 
CEG. Sekine’ 236.6 110.9 173.2 778 73.3 45.6 


1835 
| 
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more than doubling and sometimes tripling its population since 1810. 
There were, however, no cities outside of St. Louis; Jefferson City, the 
capital, boasted only 1,000 inhabitants. The early settlers of the state 
were practically all from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and the old 
slave states of the Southeast. Their influence was dominant in Missouri 
until after the Civil War. Their religious background was largely Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Campbellite. They were unresponsive to the minis- 
trations of the Church; so much so that one of the missionaries wrote: 


“Missouri is the hardest soil in the United States. There 
is less fruit—save in St. Louis—in proportion to labor, than in 
any other portion of the domestic field.” 


After a flying visit to Illinois, during which he consecrated the 
church—the first built in the state—at Jacksonville, and preached at 
Springfield and Quincy, where there “were a few Episcopalians,” Bishop 
Kemper returned to Missouri and set about the building of a new church 
in St. Louis. In the spring of 1836 he journeyed up the Missouri River 
and was the first minister of the Church to officiate at Richmond, Lex- 
ington, Independence, and Leavenworth. Boonville, with 900 inhabi- 
tants, had no minister within ten miles; Palmyra had six communi- 
cants ; but the prospects at St. Charles were encouraging. Grace Church, 
Jefferson City, was organized in 1840. The society appointed mission- 
aries to Boonville, Fayette, and St. Charles. The Rev. F. F. Peake, in 
what was called the “upper country,” traveled 1,810 miles on horse- 
back, over wretched roads, in eighteen months, but by 1843 most of the 
rural work had to be abandoned owing to the impossibility of securing 
missionaries. “I have asked and entreated,” wrote Kemper, “I have writ- 
ten many letters and traveled thousands of miles; but it is almost 
impossible to induce a missionary to go beyond the Mississippi.” 

But the bishop went about his work undismayed. The distances were 
incredibly great and the roads often impassable. Yet he was always 
abroad; his saddle-bags contained his worldly goods: his robes, com- 
munion service, Bible, and Prayer Book. He writes: 


“T have now experienced a little of western adventure. . . . 
Shall I tell you how we were benighted and how we lost our 
way; of the deep creeks we forded and the bad bridges we 
crossed—how we were drenched to the skin and how we were 
wading for half an hour in a slough? But these events were 
a matter of course. We had daily cause for thankfulness and 
praise.” 
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On a winter’s journey he says: 


“T have on thick blue cloth leggings, buffalo mocassins 
over waterproofed boots, a lion-skin great coat with collar 
turned up, and a handkerchief around my ears, and want noth- 
ing but a mask of rabbit skin.” 


In spite of which the cold was so intense that he was chilled through. 
Meals of corn-dodgers and coffee were the usual fare and often con- 
sumed standing. One night he shared with eleven the shelter of a 
single room. Yet, when in 1838 he was called to the comparative com- 
fort of the episcopate in Maryland, he declined to leave the missionary 
field. 

Six months’ experience convinced him that a Church college in his 
jurisdiction was necessary to recruit clergymen for the mission field. 
His efforts to this end were successful in obtaining a charter from the 
Missouri legislature in 1837 during his absence from the state, and 
without his knowledge it was incorporated as Kemper College. For 
some years it appeared to be succeeding, although encumbered with a 
debt which did not diminish. In 1845, after Kemper had given up 
jurisdiction in Missouri, he learned to his “utter astonishment” that 
the college had been closed. He “was never after able to allude to it 
without tears in his eyes.” 

In 1840 Missouri was organized as a diocese, and on October 20, 
1844, Cicero Stephens Hawks was consecrated first diocesan bishop. 


THE CHURCH IN INDIANA 


To Missouri Kemper added the care of the infant Church in In- 
diana, which had been a state almost twenty years when he arrived. It 
was still growing rapidly, but the population was heavily rural and divers 
religious sects abounded. In Indianapolis, which had as late as 1840 a 
population of only 2,692, there were fifty different sects. Schools through- 
out Indiana were few, and until 1850 what schools there were, were not 
free. The itinerant preachers were unbelievably ignorant. One such, 
reading from the Bible the phrase, “a pair of balances,” read “a pair 
of bellowses,” with which, he said, the wicked were fanned to destruc- 
tion in the fiery furnace. 

Into this unpromising field Kemper flung himself with characteris- 
tic ardor. As far back as 1823 the Rev. Henry M. Shaw, who had been 
ordained in 1819 by Bishop Moore, of Virginia, ministered at Vincennes, 
but it is recorded of him that “he quit preaching and was elected to 
the legislature.’’ Later, however, he was a pioneer missionary in Mobile, 
Alabama. About the same time the Missionary Society sent out a young 
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minister who organized a few parishes, and then, overcome by loneliness 
and discouragement, abandoned the field. For ten years there was no 
settled missionary, but occasional services were held at New Albany 
by clergymen from Louisville, and attention was drawn to Indianapolis 
“as a desirable place for the establishment of a missionary”’. 

In 1835 the Society appointed the Rev. Melancthon Hoyt, a gradu- 
ate of Yale and recently ordained by Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, 
to Indianapolis. He soon moved to Crawfordsville, and in 1837 the 
Rev. James B. Britton succeeded him in Indianapolis and organized 
Christ Church. Shortly afterwards Bishop Kemper confirmed four per- 
sons in the courthouse and administered the Holy Communion. On De- 
cember 16, 1838, the bishop consecrated Christ Church—a gothic struc- 
ture with a tower. Mr. Britton notes that “a chant was attempted for 
the first time on Christmas Day,” and adds that it was the first time 
that Christmas had been religiously observed. 

Samuel Roosevelt Johnson settled at Lafayette, which Kemper said 
was a “new and thriving place, reputed sickly,” and remained until 1847, 
when he returned to New York and served for nineteen years as pro- 
fessor of theology in the General Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. D. V. M. Johnson arrived in Michigan City in 1838 
and found “the Rev. Mr. [John] Noble, whose faithful services have 
been productive of much good.”” Services were held in a large room. On 
the occasion of the bishop’s visit an offering of $52.00 was taken, and 
is described “as the first collection for the cause of missions in the west 
in our infant Church.” 

An eminent convert of the time was Dr. Andrew Wylie, a Presby- 
terian divine, president of the University of Indiana at Bloomington, 
who was ordained by Bishop Kemper in 1841 and represented the 
diocese in the General Convention. He died ten years later. 

In 1838 the diocese of Indiana was organized with nine clergymen 
and nine congregations—no one of which was self-supporting. Three 
years later Kemper was elected bishop, but he would not leave his mis- 
sionary field. Others were elected and declined, and Kemper continued 
as acting bishop until 1849, when the Rev. George Upfold (1796-1872), 
of Pittsburgh, accepted his election and was consecrated. His episcopal 
salary was $100 per year, in addition to his salary of $600 as rector 
of St. John’s Church, Lafayette, out of which he paid $300 for an as- 
sistant ! 

In 1895 the new diocese of Michigan City (now Northern In- 
diana) was set apart; and in 1902 the name of the diocese of Indiana 
was changed to Indianapolis, which name it still retains. 
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When Kemper first came to Indiana in 1835, it had no parishes 
at all; when, fourteen years later he surrendered the jurisdiction to 
Upfold, there were twenty-three parishes. Every five years, beginning 
with Missouri in 1844, he was to surrender some portion of his vast 
field until in 1859 he resigned his missionary episcopate to devote the 
rest of his life to Wisconsin. 

Nor was this all. In 1838, at the request of Bishop Otey who was ill, 
he made a missionary tour through the southwest. Beginning in January, 
and extending to Florida, he returned through Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana, arriving home in May. Eight churches were 
consecrated, two priests were ordained, confirmation was administered 
in most of the parishes visited, and services were conducted in many 
places where no clergyman of the Episcopal Church had ever been be- 
fore. 


PROBLEMS OF MISSIONARY EXPANSION 


Iowa, which was also included in Kemper’s jurisdiction, was called 
“a great meadow between the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers,” and 
contained a large proportion of arable lands. 

In one respect the Church had a better opportunity in Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota than it had had in the states bordering the Ohio 
River ; whereas, in the latter area, it was twenty-five years too late be- 
cause settlement was well advanced when Kemper arrived, in the North- 
west, on the contrary, it was on the ground with the first settlers.‘ 

*The following tables will indicate (1) the rapid growth of the new territories, 
and (2) that Kemper was in the field before that rapid growth was well under 
way. Michigan, of course, was not under Kemper’s jurisdiction, but is included 
here for purposes of comparison. It had been organized as a diocese in 1832, and 


Samuel A. McCoskry (1804-1886), on July 7, 1836, was consecrated first bishop 
of Michigan (1836-1878). 


POPULATION 
State 1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 
31,639 212,267 397,654 749,113 1,184,059 1,636,937 
(Entered Union 1837) 
43,112 192,214 674,913 1,194,020 1,624,615 
(Entered Union 1846) 
30,945 305,391 775,881 1,054,670 1,315,497 
(Entered Union 1848) 
6,077 172,023 439,706 780,773 


(Entered Union 1858) 
DECENNIAL RATES OF PER CENT OF INCREASE 
1830 to 1840 to 1850 to 1860 to = 1880 to 


State 1840 1850 1860 1870 1890 
570.9% 87.3% 884% 58.1% 382% 27.9% 
345.8 251.1 76.9 36.1 17.7 
886.9 154.1 35.9 24.7 28.7 


Minnesota ............ 2,730.7 155.6 77.6 67.8 
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But the Church did not make sufficiently effective the great mis- 
sionary principle it adopted at the General Convention of 1835; it did 
not support Kemper with the men and money he should have had to 
take advantage of the opportunities opening on every hand. The less 
than $30,000 per year which the Board of Missions had to spend on the 
entire domestic field at this time, should have been twice that amount; 
and the need of clergymen required a higher rate of increase in ordi- 
nations after 1840 than actually occurred. The splendid increase in ordi- 
nands of the decade, 1831-1840, over the preceding decade, 1821-1830, 
was not maintained in anything like the proportion that the needs re- 
quired.* The baneful effects of the panic of 1837, one of the worst this 
country ever experienced, were immediately felt both in contributions to 
missions and in recruitment of the ministry. 


The Board of Missions was acutely aware of both the opportunity 
and what was required to meet it. At the third annual meeting, June 20, 


1838, the Domestic Committee gave a “Retrospect of the Last Three 
Years” :* 


“At that time (1835) the department had, in 10 states and 
territories, 39 stations and 26 missionaries. The committee 
have since adopted 84 stations, in 17 states and territories; 
and have appointed 77 missionaries, making the whole number 
under appointment, since the last General Convention (1835), 
103. Of these, 45 have resigned, because their parishes have 
become unable to support them, or for some other reason ;* 
or have retired from the field; or, as in two or three cases, 
have declined the appointment. The whole number of stations, 
then and since recognized as such, being 123, of these 24 have 
no longer any connexion with the committee. Of this latter 
number, 16 have become able to sustain the ministrations of the 
Gospel without aid from abroad; and the remaining 8 have 
either been taken under the local missionary authorities, or re- 
linquished for the present. Also, of the places thus aided by the 


5Total Number of Deacons Per Cent Increase Over 
Ordained in Each Decade Preceding Decade 


ibid.] 
®Proceedings of the Board of Missions (New York, 1838), pp. 53-54. 

7The board’s stipend to a missionary was usually but $250.00 per year. The 
missionary was supposed to raise the balance needed for his livelihood in the 
field; i. e., from the congregations he served. 


[Compiled from Burgess’ List of Deacons, Downing’s . a Juncan’s 
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committee, 17 have this year contributed to the funds for domes- 
tic, and 5 to the funds for foreign missions.” 


In 1838 the Board of Missions estimated that 22 years hence, in 
1860, the population of the United States would be 32 million inhabi- 
tants, of whom 18 million would be in the Mississippi Valley. It was 
a remarkably accurate forecast: in 1860 the population of the United 
States was 31,443,321, compared with less than 17 million in 1838. 

Allowing that one man might take spiritual oversight of 1,000 souls, 
the board calculated that the Church needed then (1838) 3,300 clergy- 
} men instead of the 1,000 it actually had; and that 22 years hence, in 
1860, the Church would need 6,400 clergymen. When 1860 arrived, 
the Church had but 2,156 clergymen. In 1838, said the board, some 
1,400 clergymen were needed in the Mississippi Valley; actually, only 
130 were there. In 1860, 3,600 pastors would be needed in the Missis- 
sippi Valley; this was almost 1,500 more pastors than the Church had 
throughout America in 1860. 

The board was plagued by a shortage of money as well as of 
‘men. Substantial gains had been made in the number of parishes con- 
tributing and in the total contributions between 1833 and 1838. In 1833 
only 145 congregations had contributed to missions; in 1838 this num- 
ber had increased to 365, but this was only about a third of the total 
number. In 1833 just under $20,000 had been contributed for both 
domestic and foreign missions ; in 1838, over $52,000, divided about half 
and half between the domestic and foreign fields. The board urgently 
asked that the $26,500 available for domestic missions in 1838 be in- 
creased to $40,000 for the next year. But it was not to be. 


THE CHURCH IN IOWA 


In 1839 Kemper visited Dubuque and Davenport, but reported 
that Iowa to a fearful extent had been unexplored by the Church. In 
1846, when Iowa was admitted as a state, missionaries were stationed 
at Burlington, Davenport, and Dubuque; in the first two places, “there 
are buildings which may in a measure be called our own.” The next 
) year, in his report to the General Convention, the bishop stated : 


“There are several flourishing towns in the interior, besides 
Fort Madison and Keokuk on the banks of the Mississippi, 
where missionaries of the Church would be welcomed. But what 
can be done when the stewards of the mysteries of God will 
me = us, or the faithful in Christ Jesus will not hold up our 
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In 1848 the bishop laid the cornerstone of St. John’s Church, 
Dubuque, and the missionary at Burlington reported that he was ready 
to build a brick church. “Keokuk,” said the bishop, “is growing rapidly, 
and will be an important place.” A promising beginning at Bloomington 
was blighted by the intemperance of the missionary, who was tried and 
suspended. The missionary at Davenport had been entirely supported 
by the Board of Missions for five years, and the people took offense 
when they were urged to contribute to his maintenance. The congre- 
gation steadily diminished, and in 1849 had shrunk to twelve souls. 

Bishop Kemper labored hard to put the Church in Iowa on a sound 
footing. By 1850 nearly 200,000 settlers were in Iowa; by 1860 this 
number had increased two and a half times to almost 700,000. The 
population was continually on the move. Presbyterians were active and 
the Mormons aggressive. In face of all this Kemper found it almost im- 
possible to secure clergymen, and still more difficult to guarantee their 
support. 

The nucleus of the congregations at Iowa City and Des Moines were 
the fruit of the early labors of Bishop Chase in Ohio. The work at 
Davenport was carried on in a dilapidated place of worship, burdened 
with debt and supported by a meager congregation. In 1852 Kemper 
laid the cornerstone of a church at Cedar Rapids, consecrated the 
church at Keokuk, and at Bloomington there was rising “a chaste and 
beautiful specimen of the old English style.” 

Together with the Rev. Alfred Louderback, who holds in the early 
history of the Church in Iowa a position not unlike that of Samuel Roose- 
velt Johnson in Indiana and James Lloyd Breck in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, the bishop traveled all over the state. They carried woolen and 
india-rubber blankets to cover the bare floors upon which they often 
had to lie. On one occasion, after taking refuge in a poor cottage, they 
found all the water was frozen in the morning and had to shovel a 
path through the snow to give provender to their horse. 

In spite of discouragements the Church continued to grow. In 
1854 there were eleven clergymen in Iowa, three consecrated churches, 
two almost ready for consecration, and many confirmations. The pri- 
mary convention of the diocese of Iowa assembled that year in the base- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in Davenport, and elected Henry Wash- 
ington Lee (1815-1874) as the first diocesan bishop. He was conse- 
crated Otcober 18, 1854, in St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, New York. 
The diocese grew substantially under Bishop Lee’s leadership. In 1856, 
following the example of Chase and Kemper, he founded Griswold Col- 
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lege at Davenport. In 1876 William Stevens Perry (1832-1898), the 
distinguished Church historian, succeeded Lee as the second bishop of 
Iowa. 


THE CHURCH IN WISCONSIN 


Shortly after his consecration, Kemper heard of “Milwalky in 
Ouisconsin” as a hopeful site of a mission station. As a matter of fact, 
the work of the Church in what was afterwards Wisconsin, began at 
Green Bay and among the Oneida Indians shortly after the organi- 
zation of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. On December 
2, 1822, Mr. Eleazar Williams,’ residing on the Duck Creek Reservation, 
asked the Society for aid in establishing religious work among the Oneida 
Indians who, in that year, had moved from the state of New York to 
the Wisconsin reservation. In 1826 Williams was ordered deacon by 
Bishop John Henry Hobart, of New York. Meanwhile, he had been 
superseded as missionary to the Indians by the Rev. Norman Nash,® 
who remained about a year and was succeeded by the Rev. Richard F. 
Cadle,’® one of the more notable pioneer missionaries in the Northwest, 
who established a mission school and remained for seven years. The 
Oneidas, residing ten miles from Green Bay, organized the first parish 
in Wisconsin, and reported that “a neat Gothic church has been built at 
a cost of $3,800; also a parsonage and schoolhouse. The church was 
built entirely at the cost of the Oneida Indians, and it is worthy of mark 
that it is the first Protestant Episcopal Church building in the terri- 
tory.” 

When in 1838 Kemper made his first episcopal visitation of Wiscon- 
sin, that territory was just emerging from its former status as a land 
of numerous Indian trading posts. Green Bay, Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 
Madison, and the other settlements had been established on the sites 
of Indian villages, and the highways were old Indian trails. In 1836 
it had fallen under the spell of wild speculation, but the following year 
expensive lots in Milwaukee could be purchased for a suit of clothes. 
The territory was increasing rapidly in population: in 1830, no census 
_ SELeazar WILLIAMS (c. 1789-1858) attained a good deal of notoriety, begin- 
ning about 1839, by his claim to be the “Lost Dauphin of France,” which he was 
not. For his biography and a discussion of this claim, see Dictionary of American 
Biography, XX, 255-256. 
9NorMAN NASH (1790-1870) : see Richard G. Salomon, “Philander Chase, Nor- 
man Nash, and Charles Bulfinch: A Study in the Origins of Old Kenyon,” H1s- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, XV (Sept., 1946), pp. 209-231. 


_ °RicHarD Capie (1796-1857): see Howard Greene, The Reverend 
Richard Fish Cadle (Waukesha, Wisconsin, 1936), pp. 165. 
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had been taken; at the bishop’s first visitation, the white population was 
estimated to be 12,000; the census of 1840 showed 30,945; by 1850 it 
had increased almost ten times to 305,391. 

Kemper began his visitation at Prairie du Chien, passing through 
Cassville, Mineral Point, Madison, and Fort Winnebago, and arrived 
at Green Bay in August. There he confirmed six persons and laid the 
cornerstone of Christ Church. On his visit to the Oneidas at Duck Creek 
he was escorted by a mounted guard of thirty Indians, and laid the cor- 
nerstone of Hobart Church. 

In his desperate search for workers to man his vast and rapidly 
growing jurisdiction, Kemper usually visited the East once a year, going 
especially to the theological seminaries. In 1841 his appeal was answered 
by three young men: William Adams, John Henry Hobart, and James 
Lloyd Breck. Adams was a cultured Irishman, and Hobart was the son 
of the great bishop of New York of that name. But the greatest of 
these was Breck.'? Ordered deacons, they settled at Prairieville and lived 
a community life. They recited the daily offices, celebrated the Holy 
Communion on week days, and set out on foot to visit the neighboring 
hamlets for services, reaching out more than 100 miles. 

In 1842 the land at Nashotah was purchased with money raised 
by Hobart in the East; Breck and Adams were ordained priests in the 
church of the Oneida Indians at Duck Creek; and the theological semi- 
nary—Nashotah House—was opened with three clerical instructors and 
six students. They lived in a frame house of five rooms which included 
a dormitory, library, lecture hall, and chapel. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated in a room so small that only four could receive at one time. 
The beds were hinged on the walls, and the men slept on straw pallets. 
The roll call was read before breakfast, often by lantern light. Each 
student worked outside for four hours a day and read services in neigh- 
boring villages on Sundays. 

Breck was a firm believer at that time in the celibacy of the clergy, 
and the marriage of Adams to Bishop Kemper’s daughter in 1848 was a 
severe blow to him. In 1850 Breck left Nashotah with two unmarried 
ministers and plunged into the forests of Minnesota, where they estab- 
lished a mission house on the site of the city of St. Paul. 

In the meantime, Kemper had been making an annual visitation 
in Wisconsin. Much of the winter of 1845 he spent in Milwaukee 
where St. Paul’s Church was becoming stronger and stronger. The 
population of the city reached 10,000, and included almost every nation- 
ality and sect. 


11James Luoyp Breck (1818-1876): see Dictionary of American Biography, 
III, 3-4; Charles Breck, The Life of the Rev. James Lloyd Breck (New York, 
1883), pp. 557; T. I. Holcombe, An Apostle of the Wilderness (1903). 
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In 1847 Wisconsin held its primary diocesan convention with 21 
clergymen and representatives of 17 parishes in attendance. Kemper was 
elected diocesan, but he would not then relinquish his missionary juris- 
diction. The consecration of Upfold as bishop of Indiana in 1849 re- 
lieved Kemper of the care of that diocese, and from that time on he gave 
his attention largely to Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, intending 
to relinquish oversight of the last two as soon as their growth war- 
ranted his doing so. 

In 1852 he reported the consecration of churches in Fond du Lac 
and Manitowoc, and the founding of a college at Racine under the Rev. 
Roswell Park. 


THE CHURCH IN MINNESOTA” 


In 1839 an army chaplain, the Rev. Ezekiel G. Gear, arrived at 
Fort Snelling. He was the first clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
of whom we have any record, to officiate in Minnesota. Gear had been 
a pioneer missionary in Western New York and at Galena, Illinois. 
Not content with performing merely the duties at an army post, he held 
services in St. Paul and at the Falls of St. Anthony (now part of 
Minneapolis) with some regularity. 

In 1850 the Rev. Messrs. James Lloyd Breck, the Wisconsin 
pioneer and chief founder of Nashotah House, Timothy Wilcoxson, and 
John Austin Merrick, established an associate mission at St. Paul as the 
center of missionary and educational work, intending to repeat in Minne- 
sota the Wisconsin venture. The record of the first year’s work showed 
50 baptisms and 8,000 miles traveled by the clergy, mostly on foot. 
Bishop Kemper visited 14 stations in charge of the mission, confirmed 
13 persons, and consecrated Christ Church, St. Paul. By the close of 
the year 1852 there were three churches—one each in St. Paul, St. 
Anthony Falls, and Stillwater. 

In response to an application from the Chippewa Indians for a 
teacher, Dr. Breck established in 1852 a mission at Gull Lake, which 
was greatly aided by the Rev. Solon W. Manney, army chaplain at Fort 
Ripley. For five years the mission flourished: more than 100 Indians 
had been baptized; 22 prepared for confirmation; 400 were working 
during some part of the year; and 3 Indians were in training for the 
ministry. But the sale of whiskey by traders made the Indians at Leech 
Lake hostile, and in 1857 the missionaries had to flee for safety. Later 
on, under Bishop Whipple’s leadership, the Indian work was revived 
and flourished, and continues unto this day. 


12For a more detailed history, see George C. Tanner, Fifty Years of Work in 
the Diocese of Minnesota, 1857-1907 (St. Paul, 1907), pp. 516. 
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Breck, thwarted in his noble endeavors for the Indians, turned his 
attention to the educational work for which, more particularly, he had 
come. to Minnesota. In 1857 he selected Faribault as the location for 
a school, and the next year it was opened by him and the Rev. Dr. 
David P. Sanford. The permanent results of this venture were the 
Cathedral of our Merciful Saviour, Seabury Divinity School,** and 
Shattuck School for boys. Later, St. Mary’s Hall for girls was founded 
by Bishop Whipple. 

During seven years the Church had been making strides in Minne- 
sota, and in 1857 the primary convention of the diocese of Minnesota 
was held in St. Paul. Bishop Kemper presided; 15 clergymen and 25 
lay delegates, representing 13 parishes, attended, and a constitution and 
canons were adopted. 

When in 1858 the first annual convention convened, 22 clergymen 
belonged to the diocese. Bishop Kemper was so popular with the laity 
that the latter objected to electing a diocesan bishop. But at the con- 
vention of 1859 he announced that he intended to resign his missionary 
jurisdiction and confine his episcopal functions to Wisconsin. There- 
upon the convention proceeded to elect Henry Benjamin Whipple (1822- 
1901 )'* then in Chicago but reared in Western New York, as first 
diocesan bishop. He was consecrated by Kemper, October 13, 1859, in 
Richmond, Virginia, during the General Convention of that year. 

Whipple became one of the great bishops of the American Church, 
a national, and even an international, figure. Under his leadership Minne- 
sota grew to be the largest diocese west of the Mississippi River, a 
distinction it held until very recent times when it has been outdistanced 
by the extraordinary growth of the state of California and the diocese 
of Los Angeles. 


KEMPER’S CLOSING YEARS 


In 1859 the time came for Jackson Kemper to lay down the burden 
of his missionary work, which he did at the General Convention which 
met at Richmond, Virginia. These were his parting words: 


“I now, with deep emotion, tender to the Church my resig- 
nation of the office of missionary Bishop, which, unsought for 


18In 1933 a joint merger of Seabury Divinity School and Western Theological 
Seminary of Evanston, Illinois, under the name of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, was effected, with its permanent location in Evanston. [See F. A. Mc- 
Elwain, P. V. Norwood, and F. C. Grant, “Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary: A History,” in HistortcaL MaGazine, V (1936), 286-311.] 

14See Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 68-69; Tanner, op. cit., and 
wre rs. Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate (New York, 

» Pp. 
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and entirely unexpected, was conferred upon me twenty-four 
years ago. Blessed with health, and cheered by the conviction of 
duty, I have been enabled to travel at all seasons through In- 
diana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, and partly 
through Kansas and Nebraska.” 


The summary of his missionary episcopate is set forth in the records 
of the Board of Missions: 


“Twenty-four years have passed away and by God’s bless- 
ing on the Church, he now sees Missouri a diocese, with its 
bishop and twenty-seven clergy; Indiana a diocese, with its 
bishop and twenty-five clergy; Wisconsin, his own diocese, 
with fifty-five clergy ; Iowa, a diocese, with its bishop and thirty- 
one clergy ; Minnesota an organized diocese with twenty clergy ; 
Kansas just organized a diocese with ten clergy and the terri- 
tory of Nebraska, with four clergy ; in all, six dioceses, where he 
began with none, and 172 clergymen where he was at first 
sustained by only two.” 


There was still left to him the diocese of Wisconsin, and three 
7 years later he writes: “I am blest with almost uniform health, and 
I now require, after the experience of twenty-seven years, much traveling 
and a little roughness to keep me cheerful and happy.” The election of 
Dr. William Edmond Armitage as assistant bishop of Wisconsin was 
a welcome relief to the ageing diocesan who now seldom left Nashotah. 
On Tuesday, May 24, 1870, the end came at the age of eighty. He had 
organized six dioceses, consecrated nearly 100 churches, ordained over 
200 priests and deacons, and confirmed almost 10,000 persons. Servant 
of God, well done! 


X. BISHOP OTEY AND THE CHURCH IN TENNESSEE 


AMES HARVEY OTEY (1800-1863) was the founder of the 
Church in Tennessee. He was one of twelve children of Isaac Otey, 

a Virginia farmer, and began his education in what was then known 

as ‘“‘an old field school.” At the University of North Carolina his coal 
black hair and unusual height earned for him the nickname of “Chero- 
kee.” When he was appointed to a tutorship in the university it became 
part of his duty to read prayers in the college chapel. This he found to 
be irksome until someone presented him with a copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the study of which brought him to the Church. On 
his marriage he removed to Franklin, Tennessee, where he opened a 
school. At the end of eighteen months he moved back to Warrenton, 
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North Carolina, and lived in the parish of William Mercer Green, who 
had been a classmate at the university. There he came under the in- 
fluence of Bishop John Stark Ravenscroft (1772-1830), and was bap- 
tized by Green and confirmed by the bishop in 1824. Commencing his 
studies for the ministry, he was admitted deacon on October 10, 1825. 

Thereupon he went back to Tennessee and reopened his school at 
Franklin, about eighteen miles from Nashville. Outside his own family 
there was not a single known communicant of the Church in the entire 
state. Taking the Masonic Hall, he immediately commenced services 
at Franklin. Shortly before, Tennessee had been swept by what was 
known as the great revival, one result of which was a strong prejudice 
against any form of liturgical worship, and the bishop in after days 
delighted to tell how he had overheard a rawboned native say to his 
companion: “Come, let’s go and hear that man preach and his wife 
jaw back at him,” an allusion to the fact that Mrs. Otey was the only 
person in the congregation who knew the responses. On alternate Satur- 
days the young preacher rode eighteen miles to Nashville and preached 
to a congregation of six persons, of whom two only were communicants. 

Otey’s biographer, William Mercer Green, thus describes the con- 
ditions with which he had to contend: 


“In his frequent and fatiguing rides through his own and 
adjacent dioceses, he witnessed such an amount of ignorance 
and prejudice, and such mistaken views of religion, as often 
to make him groan in spirit. Preaching, preaching, preaching, 
was all that even the better part of the people seemed to care 
for. Worship or prayer was hardly a secondary consideration ; 
and the ordinances of the Church were regarded as little better 
than signs of Church-membership, or cloaks, in too many cases, 
to cover up an immoral life. Each sect gloried in its peculiar 
‘shibboleth’; the brief and undigested lessons of the Sunday 
school constituted the chief, if not the sole, religious instruction 
of the young; and with few exceptions, even the more intelli- 
gent seemed to have lost sight of the Church of Christ as a 
Divine institution.” 


In 1826 the attention of the Missionary Society was drawn to Ten- 
nessee, and the Rev. John Davis was directed to visit the state. In a 
letter, dated November 12, 1827, he reports concerning the work at 
Knoxville: “I organized a church on Easter Monday.” The services 
were held in the courthouse, and he adds: “They have sometimes talked 
of building a church”—a project which was long delayed. Dr. Davis 
visited Kingston, Columbia, Nashville and Franklin, in all of which 
places he found a few Episcopalians who greatly rejoiced in the wor- 
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ship of the Church. At Columbia he reports families of influence who 
“would receive a missionary very joyfully and treat him with great 
kindness.”” The prospects at Nashville had been blighted by the un- 
worthy conduct of the ministerial supply. The work at Knoxville lagged 
because the people were so engrossed in politics that they had no time 
for religion, and Davis moved to Columbia, where, with the assistance 
of Mr. Otey, he organized a parish “under auspicious circumstances.” 
Later, this energetic missionary moved on to Nashville, where the work 
had been inactive for some time. In 1829 the vestry reported several 
Church families and a congregation of from forty to fifty persons. The 
same year ill health compelled the removal of Mr. Davis to Alabama. 

Otey, in the meantime, had been advanced to the priesthood by 
Bishop Ravenscroft. He induced Ravenscroft to come and visit the 
scattered congregations in the state. He arrived at Nashville in June, 
1829, and brought with him the Rev. Dr. Daniel Stephens, who im- 
mediately opened a school at Columbia and became rector of the newly 
organized St. Peter’s Parish. 

During the bishop’s visit, the primary convention was held in 
_the Masonic Hall, Nashville. There were present three clergymen— 
Otey, Davis and Stephens—and six laymen. Four parishes were re- 
ceived: Christ, Nashville; St. Peter’s, Columbia; St. Paul’s, Franklin, 
and St. John’s, Knoxville. There were about fifty communicants in 
the whole diocese, and not one church building. 

In December of that year the Rev. George Weller, who had 
served as secretary of the Missionary Society, was appointed to Nash- 
ville, and soon established a Sunday school. The cornerstone of a 
church was laid on July 5, 1830, and the building was consecrated by 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia, July 6, 1831. The bishop also laid the corner- 
stone of the churches at Franklin and Columbia. The following year 
a visitation was made by Bishop Levi Silliman Ives, who had _ suc- 
ceeded Ravenscroft in North Carolina, and he ordained to the ministry 
John Chilton and Samuel G. Litton, the first ordination in Tennes- 
see. 

At the convention of 1833, attended by eight clergymen and nine 
laymen, James Hervey Otey was elected bishop. He was consecrated 
in Christ Church, Philadelphia, January 14, 1834. In the course of the 
sermon George Washington Doane said: 


“Here is a bishop who has never had a church to preach 
in, and has never yet had a living at the altar, but has been 
obliged to labor for his children’s bread in the laborious though 
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the most honorable vocation of teaching; spending five days 
out of seven in a school, and for years has not had a month’s 
vacation.” 


When Otey began his episcopate, there were in the diocese five 
priests, three deacons and about 117 communicants. For fifteen years 
confirmations did not exceed fifty per annum, and in 1844 the diocese 
reported only 400 communicants. In 1834 there was only one com- 
pleted church, Christ, Nashville; but the same year St. Paul’s, Franklin, 
and St. Peter’s, Columbia, were opened; and Trinity, Clarksville, was 
added four years later. At Knoxville the congregation had existed 
nominally for five years, but in 1833 the Rev. John H. Norment arrived 
and with great difficulty secured an upper room in the courthouse for 
services. The nearest clergyman was distant 200 miles. Under the 
Rev. Matthias L. Forbes the congregation increased threefold, and 
then, in the absence of a missionary, so declined that in 1844 only one 
communicant was left. The work so far revived that in 1848 St. John’s 
Church was consecrated by Bishop Otey. 

In 1833 three devoted missionaries entered the territory then 
known as West Tennesse, occupied mainly by settlers from Virginia and 
North Carolina. Many of them had been churchmen. Some in despair 
had joined other bodies, but others, “looking for consolation in their 
Bibles and Prayer Books, have stood here, solitary but solemn mementos 
of the Church of their fathers, and have continued to hope that God 
would at last hear their sighs and groans.” 

The Rev. Thomas Wright preached at La Grange and organized 
Emmanuel Church. On August 3, 1833, he arrived at Memphis, and the 
following day preached in the academy. He found 1,200 inhabitants 
and adds: “It is thought by some persons that it will in a few years 
number many thousands.’ On the 6th of August Calvary Church was 
organized and it was stated that “the vestry are resolved to build a 
house of worship with as little delay as possible, and as an earnest of it, 
the senior warden has engaged to give half the necessary lumber.” A 
frame building, which served as a chapel and rectory, was consecrated 
in 1844 by Bishop Otey. It is thus described : 


“The communion table was raised high on quite a wide 
platform. The pulpit and reading desk were odd enough to be 
funny; they looked like pockets on a school-girl’s apron—just 
two little balconies high up on the wall, with little doors be- 
hind. The stairway leading to these was outside from the ves- 
try.” 
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Though Memphis grew by leaps and bounds, this remained the only 
church till Bishop Otey removed to the city in 1852, when the population 
had reached 10,000. In his Journal of December 12, 1852, he writes: 


“This morning at 11 a. m., I commenced celebrating the 
worship of God in ‘High-tower Hall,’ a room over an oyster 
saloon, and having also a dancing-academy in an adjacent apart- 
ment. The hall is to be used during the week as a billiard- 
room, while it is appropriated to Divine Worship on Sunday. 
The association is certainly by no means desirable. But it seems 
that we can do no better; and the question arises: Shall we 
worship in the house of Rimmon, or not worship at all?” 


As a result, Grace Church was organized, and St. Mary’s Chapel, in 
another part of the city, was consecrated in 1858. 

The Civil War came near to wrecking the Church in Tennessee, 
and it contributed much to the death of Otey, which occurred as he 
was whispering the words of the Lord’s Prayer on April 12, 1863. 

Two years later Charles Todd Quintard, M. D. (1824-1898), who 
had been a chaplain in the Confederate army, was elected bishop. A 
preacher of commanding ability and a profound believer in the principles 


of the Tractarian movement, he restored, by his personality and work, 


the years that the locust had eaten. In the work among the Negroes 
he took a strong personal interest, and though much criticized, always 
insisted on confirming the black and white together. He justified the 
action by quoting the noble words of Bishop Coxe: 


“Our mother, the Church, hath never a child 

To honor before the rest, 

But she singeth the same for mighty kings 
And the veriest babe on her breast ; 

And the bishop goes down to his narrow bed 
As a ploughman’s child is laid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark-browed serf 
And the chief in his robes arrayed.” 


* 

‘ 
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XI. THE FOUNDING OF THE CiHitURCH IN ALABAMA, 
LOUISIANA, AND MiSSISSIPPI 


IN ALABAMA 


HE first services of the Church in Alabama were held about 1763, 
when France ceded Fort Mobile to England, by a clergyman whose 
dissolute life was notorious. Woodmason, in his Account of West 

Florida, says: 


“A person who calls himself a clergyman patrols about 
this place and officiates occasionally. But if he is one, they 
say that he is such a disgrace to the character that they, bad 
as they are, hold him in detestation.” 


The following year the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel sent 
the Rev. Samuel Hart, lecturer at St. Michael’s, Charleston, to Mobile, 
but, the record runs: “He found both place and people too disagreeable 
to be preferred to so agreeable a situation as he now enjoys,” and he 
returned whence he came. This ended the Church in Alabama for many 
years. 

In 1813 the whole of the territory became part of the United States. 
Outside a single service held at Florence by the Rev. William Wall in 
1824, nothing was done to establish the Church in the state though the 
population had grown to 300,000. 

In 1826 the Missionary Society sent the Rev. Robert Davis “to 
visit the State of Alabama and advance the interests of the society 
and religion.” Detained by illness, he did not reach Tuskaloosa until 
the winter of the following year. He found this place a small village 
with a population not exceeding 600. He ministered to the few Church 
families and set about the building of a church and organized Christ 
Parish on January 7, 1828. 

In March of the same year he departed and the work was sus- 
pended till the arrival of the Rev. William H. Judd in February, 1829. 
Mr. Judd reached Mobile after a journey of twenty days from New 
York, and found the Rev. Henry A. Shaw ministering to a newly 
formed congregation at Mobile. At Tuskaloosa he was cordially wel- 
comed by a people greatly burdened by the building of the new church. 
Within six months Mr. Judd died, but left a flourishing congregation 
and about thirty communicants. 

About the same time the Rev. Henry A. Shaw began the work 
at Mobile, where a few people had built a union church supplied by 
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ministers of various denominations. In 1825 the arrangement ceased 
and Christ Church parish was organized. 

In 1829 Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, was requested to visit 
the Southwest and arrived at Mobile early the following year. On 
January 25, 1830, the primary convention was held and the diocese 
organized. Three clergymen were in attendance, and ten or twelve 
laymen who are described as “the principal Episcopalians of the city 
and from other parts of the state.” The parishes represented were 
Mobile, Tuskaloosa and Greensboro, where the Rev. Albert A. Muller 
had organized a congregation on March 14, 1830. 

The arrival of the Rev. Caleb S. Ives put new vigor into the 
work. In 1833 he revived the work at Greensboro and organized St. 
Paul’s parish. One week later he officiated at Demopolis, where he 
found a few church families and soon afterwards organized Trinity 
parish there, and followed this by the organization of St. John’s in the 
Prairies. 

In December, 1835, the Rev. William Johnson, of South Carolina, 
was appointed to Montgomery and the congregation worshipped for a 
' time in the Baptist Church. Later St. John’s, a neat brick church, was 
erected which was consecrated by Bishop Kemper in 1837. 

Florence, with but eight communicants, raised $1,500 for a church. 

The great need of Alabama was a resident bishop. For several years 
Bishop Brownell was in charge and made three visitations, but the dis- 
tance was an insuperable obstacle to effective supervision. The same 
difficulty applied to Bishops Otey and Polk. Yet the strongest opposition 
was manifested to the election of a bishop, but in 1844 the Rev. Nicholas 
Hamner Cobbs (1795-1861), rector of St. Paul’s, Cincinnati, was elected 
and consecrated at Philadelphia on October 20 of that year. 

Bishop Cobbs was a Virginian who had been carried sixty miles 
on horseback by his mother for baptism. The services of the Church 
were so distant from his home that ‘fon one and the same day he was 
confirmed, ordered deacon and partook of the Lord’s Supper for the 
first time.” 

He entered upon his work as diocesan with rare devotion. The 
diocese had less than 500 communicants, including Negroes, and half 
of the number were in Mobile. There were eight clergymen at work, 
most of them on miserable stipends. On his visitations he visited the 
sick in their homes, catechised the children in the Sunday schools, 
preached to the Negroes, and conferred with the vestries. More re- 
markable was his care for the isolated. His policy was “to visit every 


1See Greenough White, A Saint of the Southern Church: Bishop Cobbs and 
His Contemporaries (New York, 1900), pp. 183. 
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portion of the diocese, record the names of Church families wherever 
found, baptize the children, and encourage them to hope that they would 
soon be incorporated in some parish, and enjoying regular services.” 
It is said that he had visited every Church family in the state outside 
the organized parishes. This apostolic work he continued unabated to 
the end. 

The Civil War was a great grief to him, as he was strongly op- 
posed to secession. On his death bed, after receiving Communion, he 
blessed his sons and daughters, exclaiming: “Behold, Lord, here am I, 
and those that thou hast given me!” Just one hour after his death, 
Alabama seceded from the Union. 

Richard Hooker Wilmer (1816-1900) ,? of Virginia, was elected as 
his successor and labored for thirty-eight years. Six feet in height, 
he was a great preacher and an untiring worker, who had the gift of 
common sense. Like Bishop Cobbs, he was somewhat impatient of party 
questions, and in answer to a clergyman who wrote him about the altar 
lights he replied : 


“T wish that more of the Light of Heaven might shine upon 
altars and pulpits. It sickens me to think that our minds can 
dwell upon such little questions when the great questions of 
Life and Death are pending.” 


IN LOUISIANA 


OUISIANA was named by LaSalle in 1682, and thirty-six years 
L later Jean Baptiste Le Moyne founded the City of New Orleans. 
In spite of a period of Spanish occupation, the country remained 
predominantly French. It came into the possession of the United States 
in 1803 by purchase from the Emperor Napoleon and was quickly settled 
by Americans. 

Under both the French and Spanish the only worship allowed 
was that of the Roman Catholic Church, but the transfer to the United 
States threw the territory open to Protestants. On June 2, 1805, the Prot- 
estants of New Orleans met at the boarding house of Madame Fourage, 
on Bourbon Street, to consult concerning provision for public worship. 
Fourteen days later it was decided that “a Protestant clergyman should 
be obtained to come and preach the gospel in the city.” A vote was 
taken to determine which particular Church should be established ; forty- 
five voted for an Episcopalian, seven for a Presbyterian and one for a 
Methodist. 


2See Walter C. Whitaker, Richard Hooker Wilmer: A Biography (Philadel- 
phia, 1907), pp. 323. 
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Those in charge of the matter communicated with Bishop Benjamin 
Moore, of New York, inviting him to send a clergyman and promising 
the support of the Presbyterians. The choice of the bishop fell upon 
the Rev. Philander Chase, who was then rector of Christ Church, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Leaving his family behind, Mr. Chase set sail on 
October 20, 1805, and arrived at New Orleans on the 13th of Novem- 
ber. The following Sunday he conducted divine service, and notes that 
it was generally attended by the Protestants. Christ Church parish was 
promptly organized and Mr. Chase elected rector at a salary of $2,000. 
It was mutually agreed that the parish should be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of New York. 

After about six months Mr. Chase returned North to bring his 
family, and on his return the United States courtroom was fitted up for 
a church, and services were held every Sunday. Mr. Chase adds that 
“a Communion was instituted, and several devout persons of both sexes 
attended.” His next step was to establish a school for Protestants, and 
he, therefore, borrowed money and commenced to receive pupils. The 
necessity for educating his sons in New England induced his departure 
from New Orleans in 1811. : 

In 1820 the second parish, Grace Church, St. Francisville, was 
organized by the Rev. William Bowman, but St. James’, Baton Rouge, 
organized the same year, was unable to obtain a minister until 1839. 

In 1830 Lowisiana was visited by Bishop Brownell, who presided 
at a convention in New Orleans; it was attended by three clergymen, 
and lay delegates from two parishes. Not until 1838 was the attempt 
to organize a diocese successful, and the following year it was placed 
under the supervision of Bishop Leonidas Polk, recently consecrated mis- 
sionary bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. His first visitation 
was made to Shreveport, where “he preached to a respectable congre- 
gation, among whom were several friends of the Church.” At Natchi- 
toches he spent Easter and preached in the courthouse. Later he visited 
New Orleans and there consecrated a new church erected by St. Paul’s 
parish. 

In 1841 Polk was chosen bishop of Louisiana. There were six 
clergymen, one of whom was teaching, and 238 communicants. 


IN MISSISSIPPI 


Somewhere about 1792 the Rev. Adam Cloud came from Vir- 
ginia and settled in Adams County, Mississippi, where he ministered 
for three years. Mr. Cloud was said to be in deacon’s orders, and had 
formerly been an itinerant Methodist preacher. Bringing with him his 
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slaves, he took title to a very large tract of land about two miles below 
Natchez. For three years he continued his ministry and was then arrested 
by the Spanish authorities and charged with unlawfully preaching, bap- 
tizing and marrying. Given the choice of being sent to Spain for trial 
or leaving Spanish territory, he removed, and spent the next twenty 
years in Georgia and South Carolina. About 1802 an English clergyman 
held a few services near Church Hill, but found only one person who 
could say the responses. Mr. Cloud returned to Mississippi in 1816 and 
organized a parish at Church Hill, which marked the permanent be- 
ginning of the Church in Mississippi. 

On March 9, 1822, the Rev. James Pilmore arrived in Natchez 
and organized a parish. A lot was soon purchased and the church was 
ready for use in May, 1823. Owing to its immense dome, it was known 
as “the round-top church.” In 1825 Mr. Pilmore removed and officiated 
as minister at Christ Church, Jefferson County, where he died, Novem- 
ber 1, 1827, at the age of fifty-six. 

The Rev. James Angel Fox, better known as “Parson Fox,”’ whose 
ministry lasted for seventy years, left a journal in which he describes 
conditions in those early days. The country wes infested with bears and 
wildcats. He notes spending the night in one room, twelve feet square, 
and occupied by fourteen persons. He left after breakfast, “reflecting 
how much we suffer from over-refinement and how few things are neces- 
sary to supply the real wants of life.”” He also tells how the people at 
Pearlington suggested that, as they were all gathered, “it would be very 
convenient to have a little dance after the service was over.” 

The first convention to organize the diocese was held at Natchez, 
May 17, 1826. Four of the five clergy were present, and eleven lay dele- 
gates representing the four parishes. 

Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, visited and officiated in the dio- 
cese in 1829 and in 1834. In 1834 Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, follow- 
ing his consecration that year, agreed to give the diocese episcopal 
visitations. In the winter and spring of 1838 Bishop Kemper substituted 
for Otey, the latter being ill. 

Mississippi was then placed in charge of Bishop Polk, about whom 
we shall hear more later, who made an extensive tour in 1839. Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Jefferson County, and Jackson, were visited. At Vicksburg 
twelve persons were confirmed. On the fourth Sunday after Easter he 
consecrated St. Mary’s Church, Laurel Hill, which he describes as a 
most beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture, built at the sole expense 
of Dr. W. Newton Mercer. In 1841, when Polk was elected bishop of 
Louisiana, the oversight of Mississippi fell again to Bishop Otey. By 
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1844 there were sixteen parishes and missions and, after two failures to 
agree on a bishop, the choice fell upon the Rev. Dr. Francis Lister Hawks, 
then rector of Holly Springs in the diocese. This failed to meet the ap- 
proval of the General Convention, and Otey remained provisional bishop. 

In 1849 the Rev. William Mercer Green (1798-1887), of North 
Carolina, was chosen first bishop of Mississippi, and was consecrated 
on St. Matthias’ Day, the following year. His active episcopate lasted 
for thirty-six years. For eleven years he labored incessantly, and then 
came the Civil War and the eleven following years, when the state lay 
“prostrate and bleeding at every pore.” During the actual conflict he 
passed to and fro within the lines of both North and South, bent upon 
missions of mercy, and honored and beloved both by the Blue and the 
Gray. For the Negroes he cared constantly, as witness this account of 
services conducted by him on a plantation near Vicksburg: 


“On Sunday I had the usual services of the day. The room 
was filled chiefly with the slaves of the estate. . . . In the 
evening the same congregation was before me and I addressed 
them on the subject of Confirmation. At the close of the service 
I laid hands upon six of them, some of whom had been baptized 
by me in the morning. The next day I baptized twenty-three 
colored children; and I was pleased to see the two individuals, 
to whose hands these immortals had been providentially com- 
mitted, nobly standing forth as their godfather and godmother 
on this occasion.” 


In 1884 Bishop Green retired from active service and resided at 
the University of the South, Sewanee, of which he was one of the founders 
and vice-chancellor. The work in Mississippi was carried on by Bishop 
Hugh Miller Thompson (1830-1902), a brilliant scholar and one of the 
best known Church journalists of his day. 


XII. LEONIDAS POLK AND THE SOUTHWEST 


HE question of episcopal oversight of the Church in the Southwest 
was a difficult problem. As we have seen, Mississippi was organized 
as a diocese in 1826, but it was too weak to support a bishop. 

In 1829 Bishop Thomas Church Brownell, of Connecticut,’ at the re- 
quest of the Missionary Society, visited Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ala- 
bama, and presided at the primary convention of the diocese of Alabama 
in 1830. This convention initiated the movement to organize a “South- 


1See “Bishop Brownell’s Journal of his Missionary Tours, 1829 and 1834,” 
in HtstorIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE EpiscopaL CuurcH, Vol. VII (1938), pp. 303- 


322. 
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western Diocese,” patterned after the Eastern Diocese which had been 
organized in 1810, to consist of the dioceses of Mississippi and Alabama, 
and of the clergy and parishes of Louisiana, the latter not yet having been 
organized as a diocese. 

The General Convention of 1832 passed a special canon authorizing 
such a diocese. On March 4th and 5th, 1835, in New Orleans, Bishop 
Brownell being present, the Southwestern Diocese was organized, and 
the Rev. Dr. Francis Lister Hawks was elected as bishop. But the project 
failed because the General Convention of 1835 repealed the special canon 
of 1832 in favor of the new plan of electing missionary bishops. Dr. 
Hawks, however, was elected first bishop of the Southwest, “to exercise 
episcopal functions in the State of Louisiana and in the Territories of 
Arkansas and Florida.” He accepted, “provided proper provision were 
made to his satisfaction for the support of his family.” “Proper pro- 
vision” not being forthcoming, he declined. 

In all, Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, was recognized as the epis- 
copal authority in Alabama for ten years, 1830-1840. For nearly thirty 
years, at one time or another, Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, was virtually 
a missionary bishop in Arkansas and Indian Territory, in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida. His journeys were tremendous. At 
one time he was away from home for five months, and “weary, weary, 
weary,” was almost a daily comment in his journal. 

At the General Convention of 1838, Indiana, Louisiana, and 
Florida,? were admitted as dioceses. The Rev. Leonidas Polk (1806- 
1864) ,° of Tennessee, was elected as missionary bishop of the South- 
west. Technically, his jurisdiction was "missionary bishop of this 
Church to exercise episcopal functions in the state of Arkansas,” but 
actually he had, in addition, provisional jurisdiction in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and the Republic of Texas, which latter was then a 
‘“foreign’”’ country, its independence from Mexico having been won in 
1836. In all, Polk had an area of half a million square miles. 

Polk had a notable history. Destined by his father for a military 
career, he entered the United States Academy at West Point at the time 
when the Rev. Charles P. Mcllvaine, later second bishop of Ohio, was 
chaplain of the institution. Convinced of sin by the preaching of Mc- 
Ilvaine and by the reading of a tract, the young cadet sought out the 
chaplain, and the next Sunday knelt at prayers in the chapel—an un- 
heard of step—and forty days later was publicly baptized. He became 


2See Edgar L. Pennington, “The Church in Florida, 1763-1892,” in HistoricaL 
MaGAZINE OF THE EpiscopaL CuurcH VII (1938), pp. 3-77. 

3For further reading, see William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General 
(2 vols.. New York, 1915); also, “The Bishop Polk Centennial Number” of 
HistoricAL MaGaAzIne, Vol. VII (1938), pp. 323-418. 
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the leader of what the cadets called the “praying squad,” and deter- 
mined to enter the ministry in spite of the strong opposition of his 
father. 

When President Andrew Jackson asked his father, “Where is your 
son stationed?” the irate parent answered, 


“Stationed! Why, by thunder, sir, he’s over there in Alex- 
andria at the seminary.” 


In 1830, at the age of twenty-four, Polk was ordained and became 
assistant to Bishop Richard Channing Moore, who was then also rector 
of the Monumental Church in Richmond, Virginia. In 1833 he moved 
to Columbia, Tennessee, to take up the life of a well-to-do Southern 
planter. The following year he assumed charge of St. Peter’s parish 
there, which released Bishop Otey from parochial duties. This com- 
fortable existence was roughly disturbed by the call to be a pioneer 
missionary bishop. 


POLK’S MISSIONARY EPISCOPATE 


During his missionary episcopate of less than three years, Bishop 
Polk traveled incredible distances and suffered not a few hardships.‘ 

His first missionary visitation, which can only be briefly sum- 
marized here, began in February, 1839, and took him to Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and the Indian Territory, Louisiana, and Texas. He 
traveled by stage coach, horse and buggy, steamboat, and horseback. 
In all it occupied nearly five months. He traveled over 5,000 miles, 
preached 44 sermons, officiated at 14 baptisms and 41 confirmations, laid 
the cornerstone of one church and consecrated another. 

His second visitation, during the winter and spring of 1840, was 
spent in making very thorough tours of Alabama, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi. He baptized 6 children and 8 adults; confirmed 116 persons; con- 
secrated two churches, and ordained one deacon to the priesthood. 

In November, 1840, he began his third visitation which lasted 
until May, 1841. Arkansas, Indian Territory (now part of Oklahoma), 
and the Red River Valley of .Texas were thoroughly visited, and he 
wound up with visits to Mobile, Alabama, and Louisiana. On this tour 
he baptized 43 children and adults; confirmed 42 persons; ordained two 
deacons to the priesthood ; officiated at three marriages, and consecrated 
two churches. The larger number of baptisms and the fewer number 


*For a more detailed description of his missionary journeys, see Walter H. 
Stowe, “Polk’s Missionary Episcopate,” in H1storicAL MAGAZINE, Vol VII (1938), 
pp. 341-359. 
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of confirmations indicate the smaller number of clergy in the area covered 
by this visitation compared with the first and second. 


Polk’s own comment on his report to the General Convention of 
1841 is instructive: 


“The vast extent of the field, the dispersed condition of the 
population, and the absence of facilities for communication with 
the different parts of it, have made the labor very great, and 
the apparent results far less than I could have desired. I have 
felt that I was engaged in the work of a pioneer, and that the 
seeds I was sowing, cast in as I trust in faith, would, under 
the watering of my successors, and the blessing of God, spring 
up in due time and bring forth fruits unto eternal life.” 


His last visit to Texas, in 1844, was made after he had become 
diocesan of Louisiana. In 1841, at the request of the diocese of Louis- 
lana, the General Convention elected Polk as bishop of that diocese, 
in accordance with the canon in effect at that time. He accepted, but 
agreed to oversee Alabama and Texas until the former should secure a 
bishop and until the latter should be organized as a diocese. The mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of Arkansas and the Indian Territory was assigned 
to the ever dependable Otey, of Tennessee. 


AS DIOCESAN OF LOUISIANA 


Polk journeyed from one end of his diocese to the other, estab- 
lishing parish after parish. In 1854, thirteen years after assuming juris- 
diction, the record was impressive: The four congregations had in- 
creased to 32 organized parishes, composed chiefly of white persons, and, 
in addition, 23 others, composed of slaves—making a total of 55 ; $350,000 
had been collected and expended in erecting church buildings ; the num- 
ber of clergy had grown from six in 1841 to 23 in 1854, and communi- 
cants, from 238 in 1841 to 1,421 in 1854. Also he was a pioneer in the 
establishment of parish schools at a time when public schools were 
practically unknown in Louisiana. 

Up to this time Polk had been independently wealthy, and had 
served the diocese with practically no salary. Mrs. Polk had inherited 
400 slaves from her mother’s estate, and these they had brought with 
them to their new plantation, “Leighton,” near Thibodaux, west of 
New Orleans. Both the bishop and his wife believed strongly in their 
responsibility for the Christianization and humanization of the Negroes. 
They set a noble example to the other southern planters by providing 


5See William S. Slack, “Bishop Polk and the Diocese of Louisiana,” in H1s- 
TORICAL MaGAzINe, Vol. VII (1938), pp. 360-377. 
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a chaplain and a Negro Sunday school for their spiritual welfare. A 
series of disasters ruined them financially. The cholera of 1848-1849 
caused the death of 106 of the 400 slaves. This was succeeded by a 
tornado and hailstorm in 1850, which destroyed $100,000 worth of prop- 
erty. The yellow fever epidemic of 1853 and 1854 completed what the 
cholera and tke tornado and hailstorm had left unfinished. The bishop 
surrendered his plantation to his creditors, and in 1856 accepted the rec- 
torship of Trinity Church, New Orleans. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Yet in this same year, 1856, immediately upon the heels of this 
financial disaster, Polk initiated the movement which was to be one 
of the greatest monuments of his episcopate—the establishment of the 
University of the South.* By 1860, through his leadership and the co- 
operation of the other Southern bishops, a beautiful site of 10,000 acres 
at Sewanee, Tennessee, had been secured; a half million dollars in en- 
dowment had been raised, and the cornerstone of the first building had 
been laid. At the end of the Civil War only the land was left; but on it 
Southern churchmen have reared an institution worthy of Polk and his 
colleagues who initiated it. It is owned by twenty-two Southern dioceses. 


POLK THE GENERAL 


The outbreak of the Civil War cost the Church dearly. Bishop 
Polk took the Southern view of states’ rights, as was natural to one 
brought up as he was. Owing to his military training and his rare 
gifts of leadership, the bishop yielded to the call of the President of 
the Confederate States, and accepted a commission as major-general on 
July 25, 1861.” Later he was promoted to lieutenant-general. It is fair 
to state that the bishop took this step reluctantly and with the belief 
that the need for his services would be temporary. Such was not the 
outcome. He was persuaded to remain until his death. He was instantly 
killed by a cannon ball at the battle of Pine Mountain, Georgia, on June 
14, 1864, leaving a diocese bereft and desolate. 


®6See Moultrie Guerry, “Leonidas Polk and the University of the South,” in 
HistortcaL MAGAZINE, VII (1938), pp. 378-388; also, W. P. DuBose, “The Uni- 
versity of the South,” in W. S. Perry, The History of the American Episcopal 
Church, 1587-1883 (Boston, 1885), Vol. II, pp. 357-360. 

™For Polk’s career as a general, see William M. Polk, op. cit., Vol. I, Chapt. 8; 
Vol. II, Chapts. 1-8; also, James P. Jervey, “The Confederate General,” in H1s- 
TORICAL MaGAzINE, Vol. VII (1938), 389-404. 
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XIII. TEXAS—THE FOREIGN MISSION THAT BECAME 
A HOME DIOCESE 


‘EX AS first appears in the records of the Board of Missions as a 
T “foreign” station. It was not then a part of the United States. 
Into the troubled political history of Texas we cannot now enter. 
Originally a Spanish possession and included in Mexico, it remained 
Spanish till 1821, when Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke and set 
up an independent government. The fertile lands attracted many settlers 
from the United States. They found the Mexican government very irk- 
some, and a long-continued series of oppressions precipitated a revo- 
lution, which resulted in the setting up of an independent republic in 
1836. Nine years later, 1845, the vast territory was annexed to the 
United States, and the “stars and stripes” floated over the state capitol. 


FIRST MISSIONARIES 


The first clergymen of the Episcopal Church known to have been 
in Texas were the Rev. John Wurts Cloud (1797-1850), a graduate 
of Yale College in 1823, and his father, the Rev. Adam Cloud (1759- 
1834). The latter we have already noted as the first clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church in Mississippi. Both moved to Texas before its in- 
dependence of Mexico was attained: John Wurtz Cloud bought land 
there in 1831, and his father followed him in 1833. But we do not know 
to what extent, if any, either one exercised his ministry there. 

The first Church services known to have been held in the Republic 
of Texas were conducted by the Rev. Richard Salmon (1797-1849), 
of Syracuse, New York, who in 1836 gathered a number of families 
with a view to forming a Church colony in Texas, of which he would 
be rector. They were obliged to remain in New Orleans for over six 
months, but finally several families got into Texas. They suffered 
greatly. This priest settled at the county town of Brazoria, and he 
served as chaplain to the Senate of the first Congress of the republic. 
He records “performing several marriages and attending a great many 
burials and preaching to large congregations.” 

In 1839 Salmon and his family had sufficiently recovered from 
“consumption” so that he was able to assume the principalship of the 
city school of Houston, which post he held about a year. Soon after he 
returned to New York, and died in 1849 in Louisiana on his way 
back to Texas. 


1See Andrew F. Muir, “Early Missionaries in Texas with Documents IIlus- 
trative of Richard Salmon’s Church Colony,” in HistoricaL MaGazine, Vol. X 
(1941), pp. 219-241. 
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At Columbia, service was held in a warehouse for such of the peo- 
ple as were disposed to attend. A visit to Velasco discovered “several 
gentlemen friendly to the Church,” and at McNeil’s Prairie they found 
a family, the mother of which had been confirmed by Bishop White in 

In July, 1838, a communicant of the Church who had settled at 
Houston, wrote his former rector in New Orleans a strong appeal for 
the sending of a missionary to Houston, where there had been several 
Presbyterian preachers, “several Methodists—occasionally Baptists— 
and one Roman Catholic; all of them preached zealously, and generally 
with respectable and encouraging congregations”; but, he adds, “not 
once have I heard an Episcopalian preach, or the Episcopal service read, 
since I left New Orleans.” 

About the time this letter was written, Texas had a population of 
100,000, and was rapidly increasing. The eastern portion was pretty 
well settled, but the section towards the west had been abandoned during 
the war, and was known as “the depopulated counties.”” There were 
few slaves. Religiously, little had been done. During Mexican rule, ad- 
herence to the Roman Catholic Church had been an essential quali- 
fication for citizenship, but this requirement had not been strictly en- 
forced. Both Baptist and Methodist ministers had done some work 
in east Texas, and at least one church building had been erected, but 
conditions were generally unfavorable for a stable church organization 
until after the Revolution of 1836. 

In 1838 the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society appointed 
the Rev. Caleb S. Ives (1798-1849)? missionary at Matagorda, an old 
Spanish town on the mouth of the Colorado River. He arrived on the 
12th day of December. Mr. Ives was born in Tinmouth, Vermont, and 
had been ordered deacon by Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, on July 7, 
1833, and priest, August 2nd of the same year. After a ministry of 
five years as missionary and school teacher in Alabama, he accepted 
the call to Texas. 

He found at Matagorda a town of about 120 houses and a population 
of 500. Prior to his arrival, six Protestant services had been conducted in 
the town by two Presbyterian ministers who had made flying visits. The 
people were reported to be intelligent and generous, and with a real re- 
spect for religion. 

Mr. Ives had gone to Matagorda in response to an invitation from 
some of the leading citizens of that city, who wanted a school for their 
childen, and offered him the position of schoolmaster. When he decided 

2See DuBose Murphy, “Caleb S. Ives, Pioneer Missionary in Texas,” in 


HistoricAL MAGAZINE, Vol. VI (1937), pp. 240-248. Also by the same author, A 
Short History of Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas (Dallas, 1935). 
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to accept this appointment, Mr. Ives wrote to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society expressing his desire to serve as a missionary also, 
and the Society thereupon appointed him as missionary at a stipend 
of $500 per year. 

As soon as he settled in Matagorda, Mr. Ives established a day 
school, where he taught nineteen pupils five days a week, and made his 
pastoral calls in the evening. On Sunday he officiated twice “to large 
and interesting congregations,” and he had a Sunday school of 27—all 
the children there were in town. 

On Christmas Day, 1838, he administered the Holy Communion, 
this being, as he records, the first celebration of the Holy Communion 
in an Episcopal church in the republic. His administrations were so 
well received that Christ Church parish was organized on January 27, 
1839—the first, and as yet the only, parish of the Episcopal Church in 
Texas. 

The next step was to secure a church building. The settlers were 
far from rich and the currency was debased, but they provided a lot 
and subscribed $3,000 to the project. Mr. Ives then visited the North 
to solicit funds. The building was framed and shipped from New York 
in 1840. The cornerstone was laid on October 4th of that year, and the 
first service was held in it on Easter Day, April 11, 1841. It was con- 
secrated in 1844 by Bishop Polk. 

Mr. Ives died in the latter part of 1849. He was a great missionary. 
The vestry said of him: 


“By the world generally he is known as a gentleman and 
scholar, of high bearing, without ostentation, and universally 
respected. As a clergyman and Christian, he is known as one of 
the most cheerful, benevolent, judicious, indefatigable and de- 
voted laborers in the cause of Christ. At the head of a highly 
respectable and flourishing male and female academy in our 
town, which has been put into operation by himself and his 
excellent lady, he is known and recognized as a profound 
scholar ; a man of talents, and his efforts for the improvement of 
the youth of our country have been marked with the most signal 
success.” 


Three weeks after the Foreign Committee of the Missionary Society 
appointed Ives to Matagorda, they designated the Rev. Robert Chapman, 
of the Eastern Diocese for Houston, and he arrived there in November, 
1838. Like Ives, Chapman expected to support himself largely by teach- 
ing school. Church services were held in the capitol building every Sun- 
day, and he also preached in a private house a mile or so out of the city. 
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Galveston was visited three times, and occasional services were also held 
at Velasco and Quintana. 

Colonel William Fairfax Gray circulated a subscription for the 
building of a church in Houston, and $5,000 was promised. On April 
1, 1839, Christ Church parish was organized. Apparently overcome by 
discouragement, Chapman left Texas in the summer of 1839. On April 
21, 1840, the vestry elected the Rev. Henry B. Goodwyn, of Maryland, 
then in Houston on a visit, as rector, but he remained only a few months. 


FOUNDERS OF THE CHURCH IN TEXAS 


Those entitled to be called the founders of the Episcopal Church 
in Texas were, under God, three priests: Caleb S. Ives, whom we have 
already noted; Benjamin Eaton, who was ordained by Bishop Kemper 
in 1839, and Charles Gillette, who was ordained by Bishop Meade, of 
Virginia, in 1842. 

Eaton was appointed by the Foreign Committee of the Board of 
Missions, and he arrived in Houston January 14, 1841. He visited Gal- 
veston, the principal port of entry to Texas, organized Trinity parish 
there, and was called to the rectorship, although there were “only four 
persons” in that city “who professed attachment to the Church, while 
at Houston there were seventeen communicants, the majority males.” 
His original intention was to divide his time between Galveston and 
Houston, but after three months he wisely determined to concentrate on 
Galveston. Eaton’s own account of the founding of Trinity Church was 
written sixteen years later in a letter dated May, 1858: 


“T commenced the building of the church here six months 
after my arrival, having at that time collected a large congre- 
gation. The church was opened in June, 1842. It was blown 
from its foundations and greatly injured the following Sep- 
tember, which obliged me to make a second begging ex- 
pedition. The liberality of friends abroad enabled me to repair 
and again open it in about six months. The corner-stone of the 
present building was laid under very discouraging circumstances 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1855, and the church opened November 
1, 1857. The extreme exterior length is 154 feet, and the width 
66. It has seats for 750 persons, and is generally well filled. 
Whenever necessary, it can be made to accommodate 1,500.” 


Eaton must have been a man of parts for, in 1841, not only the 
wardens and vestry of Trinity Church, but fifty-three of the leading citi- 
zens of Galveston memorialized the General Convention to elect Eaton 
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as bishop of Texas. They declared that he “is deservedly and univer- 
sally esteemed wherever he has become known in Texas.” 

After a rectorship of thirty years, Eaton suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
as he was pronouncing the ascription of praise at the close of his sermon 
in Trinity Church. He was carried by weeping parishioners to his 
rectory, where he died a few hours later, March 19, 1871, in his 66th 
year. 

Gillette was long an active and prominent priest in Texas. For 
several months before his appointment in January, 1843, he had been 
engaged, under the Board of Missions, in making collections for the re- 
building of the church in Galveston, which had blown down in September, 
1842. He raised about $1,000. The board allowed him to select his own 
field of labor, and he went first to Washington, Texas, then the seat of 
government, but he elected to become rector of Christ Church, Houston. 
In June, 1844, he went north to obtain funds for a church building, 
and secured $1,800. It was completed and opened for services on Easter 
Day, April 4, 1847. 

In September, 1845, Gillette and Eaton made a missionary journey 
through middle and western Texas, visiting Brenham, Independence, 
Austin, and San Antonio. 

In the early 1850's Gillette was active in establishing the diocesan 
school, later called St. Paul’s College, at Anderson, Grimes County. 
In 1856 he became rector of Christ Church, Austin, a parish formed 
by the northerners who objected to the pro-slavery opinions of the rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany in that city. In 1859 the two parishes 
decided to unite. Gillette was called to be rector of the new church, 
which was named St. David's, as a compliment to Bishop Gregg, who 
had been rector of St. David’s Church, Cheraw, South Carolina, at 
the time of his election as bishop of Texas. But Gillette continued to 
be a strong unionist, and during the Civil War he found himself in fre- 
quent disagreement with Bishop Gregg and many of his parishioners. 
He left Austin in 1865, and died in New York, March 6, 1869, aged 56 
years. 


FIRST EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 


In 1839, at the request of the Board of Missions, Bishop Polk, 
accompanied by the Rev. David C. Page, of Natchez, Mississippi, made 
a visitation of the Republic of Texas. They sailed for Galveston, where 
they found the Rev. Roderick H. Ranney, of the diocese of Louisiana, 
officiating. Taking a boat, they left for Houston, then the capital of 
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the republic, “preaching and commending the objects of the Church to 
the notice and good will of the people.” And here, as at Galveston, there 
was a manifestation of a decided wish to have the institutions of the 
Church established among them. 

At Columbia, service was held in a warehouse for such of the people 
as were disposed to attend. A visit to Velasco discovered “several gentle- 
man friendly to the Church,” and at McNeil’s Prairie they found a 
family, the mother of which had been confirmed by Bishop White in 
Philadelphia, and the bishop says, ““They received and refreshed us for 
our work’s sake.” Traveling through a wild and desolate country, they 
came to Matagorda, but found Mr. Ives had gone to New York to raise 
funds for a church building. They were cordially welcomed, however, 
by Ives’ flock, and held two services on Sunday, May 26th. The next 
day they started north, intending to visit Austin, but the intense heat 
made the bishop extremely sick and threatened sunstroke. Reluctantly, 
they were compelled to retrace their steps to Matagorda, took boat on 
May 30th, and reached New Orleans, June 10th. 

Reporting on his visitation of one month, Bishop Polk expressed 
the view that “there was no difficulty in planting the Church in any part 
of that republic.” 


“The population is substantially that of the United States, 
and in its general condition not materially different from that 
of the Western States generally.” 


In view of the widely scattered population and its rapid growth, he . Fi 
advocated the appointment of a bishop to have exclusive charge, this 

being the more urgent because the Roman Catholics, who had been ex- 

pelled at the time of the revolution, were returning over the American 

border. Six clergymen, in addition to a bishop, were needed without de- 

lay, and he specified the towns where they should be stationed. For a 

few years $2,000 to $5,000 would be needed, but self-support was even- 

tually assured. He stated categorically : 


“| know of no foreign field in which the same amount could 
be better applied.” 


Lots should be acquired in the principal towns, and he had acquired 
some; land was needed for a college and theological seminary, and it 
could be purchased cheaply then. 


“The experience of the last twenty years witnesses strongly 
to the economy and wisdom of such an expenditure.” 


Alas! The Church’s resources were not equal to its opportunities. 
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In 1843 the three missionaries, Eaton, Gillette and Ives, met at 
Matagorda for the purpose of organizing the diocese of Texas, but the 
effort was fruitless. Two years before, petitions praying for the appoint- 
ment of a bishop, were forwarded to the Foreign Committee of the 
Missionary Society. Trinity Church, Galveston, and many citizens, asked 
the consecration of the Rev. Benjamin Eaton, and Christ Church, Mata- 
gorda, preferred the same request on behalf of the Rev. Caleb S. Ives. 
The Board of Missions gave its adherence to the principle of the appoint- 
ment of a foreign missionary bishop, and passed the subject to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1841. The House of Bishops nominated the Rev. 
Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, of Virginia, afterwards bishop of Alabama, 
as missionary bishop for the Texas Republic. The House of Deputies 
refused to concur, regarding it “inexpedient at this time.” The difficulty 
was that the canon law did not define the rights and duties of bishops 
in foreign lands, nor of the clergy ordained by them. So the matter 
went over to the next convention. 

The House of Bishops endeavored to soften the disappointment of 
Texas churchmen by requesting the presiding bishop, Dr. Alexander 
Viets Griswold, “to arrange with such bishops as may find it convenient 
to visit these churches . . . at least once in every year, until the next 
meeting of the General Convention.” The only episcopal visit they re- 
ceived during the triennium, however, was that of the bishop of Louisiana. 

During February and March, 1844, Bishop Polk visited the three 
established parishes—Galveston, Houston and Matagorda—the first being 
left until the last. At Houston he spent four busy days, with services 
every night. He baptized one adult and confirmed thirteen, of whom 
twelve were heads of families, and, according to Gillette, the rector, 
“eight were fresh from the ranks of Satan.” 

Polk and Gillette were four days making Matagorda. The weather 
was very bad: they were “sometimes swimming their horses, at others 
riding with the water half-way up their saddle skirts.” Arriving Feb- 
ruary 23rd, they spent three happy days with Ives and his parish. Polk 
consecrated the church (the first such service in the republic), and con- 
firmed twenty persons, most of whom Ives had himself baptized. 

In Galveston, where he remained from March Ist to 7th, the bishop 
baptized five adults and six infants, confirmed 20 persons, and conse- 
crated the church. The Church had made fine progress under Eaton’s 
ministrations. 

In fact, all three places, according to the bishop, “gave gratifying 
proofs of the zeal and devotion of those brethren in the ministry to 
whom the work of the several missions had been entrusted.”” He was 
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impressed with the Church's beneficial influence on social conditions, 
and the improvements in law and order noticeable since his former visit 
in 1839—five years before. In his report to the Foreign Committee, he 
made three pointed recommendations : 

(1) In east Texas, missionaries should be stationed at San Augus- 
tine and Nacogdoches ; in central Texas, at Independence, Columbia, and 


Brazoria; in west Texas, at Bastrop, Austin, Gonzales, and San Antonio. 


He said pertinently : 


“It has been too often the fortune of the Church to make 
her appearance as a teacher of the faith, in the western parts 
of our country, after the public mind has been preoccupied 
by the dogmas of other religionists. And none knows so well the 
trials of her ministry, or the peculiarly painful character of their 
labors, in undoing so much as has been wrongly done, on the 
part of their predecessors, as those who have been actua!ly em- 
ployed in her service in the West.” 


Texas was an opportunity for the Church to enter a new field among 
the very first. 

(2) The immediate presence of a resident bishop was needed in 
Texas “to bring the power of the Church to bear upon the moral well- 
being of that people effectively.” 


“This is a question which has ceased to be open; it is 
now a practical maxim, and it is of the highest importance that 
the Church should act upon it with as little delay as possible.” 


(3) Schools at that time were important to the success of the Church 
in her evangelizing work. Ives’ school at Matagorda proved it to 
Polk’s satisfaction: Seven of the twenty confirmed in that parish had 
been pupils in it. Galveston and Houston should have such schools, and 
one should be attached to every station. 

Finally, the three missionaries, meeting with him in Galveston, 
renewed their petition to the House of Bishops for “such episcopal 
supervision as is enjoyed by unorganized districts of the United States.” 
Texas, strange as it may seem, was the “foreign nation” which brought 
to birth Canon VII of 1844, Of Foretgn Missionary Bishops, whereby 
the expansion of the Episcopal Church outside the United States, in a 
fully organized capacity, was made possible. The prayer of the founders 
of the Church in Texas was about to be answered. 

At the General Convention of 1844 the Rev. George W. Freeman 
(1789-1858), rector of Immanuel Church, New Castle, Delaware, was 
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elected missionary bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory, and 
“to exercise episcopal functions over the missions of this Church in the 
Republic of Texas." Bishop Freeman made his first visitation to Texas 
in 1845: the year the republic was admitted as a state in the Union 
and ceased to be a foreign mission. There were some 200 communi- 
cants in all—80 at Houston, where the church building was already 
too small; 62 at Galveston and 38 at Matagorda. In other parts of the 
state the bishop found a growing interest in religion and a decided 
inclination towards the Church. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DIOCESE AND FIRST 
DIOCESAN BISHOP 


The diocese of Texas was organized January 1, 1849, at a con- 
vention held at Matagorda, and the following year the parishes of Trinity, 
San Antonio; St. Peter’s, Brenham; St. Paul’s, Washington, and St. 
Paul’s, Polk County, were admitted into union. It was not easy to obtain 
a bishop. In 1852 Bishop Freeman, then sixty-three years old, was 
unanimously chosen, but felt compelled to remain in Arkansas. The 
diocese then turned to the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, afterwards 
bishop of Western New York, who also declined, but guaranteed a sum 
of money for the support of the bishop. Dr. Alexander H. Vinton and 
Dr. Sullivan H. Weston, of New York, likewise declined. Meanwhile, 
Bishop Freeman died, and the diocese was left without even a provisional 
head. Discouraged, but not despairing, the choice then fell upon the 
Rev. Alexander Gregg (1819-1893), rector of St. David's, Cheraw, 
South Carolina, who was elected bishop in 1859. It was a wise move, 
and Dr. Gregg was consecrated bishop at the General Convention of 
1859, held in Richmond, Virginia. 

By December he was at work in Texas, undeterred by the fact 
that an epidemic of yellow fever was raging. Beginning at Galveston, 
he visited Brenham, Austin, San Antonio, Gonzales, Columbus, Rich- 
mond and Houston. It was a country of vast distances and few rail- 
roads. The main method of locomotion was a two-horse coach, known 
as a “mud-hacker,” so called because the soil was so sticky. The bishop 
divided his territory into three “circuits,” and covered much of the 
ground in his own buggy, whiling away the time by working out chess 
problems. 

The following year the Civil War broke out, and though Bishop 
Gregg was an ardent Southern sympathizer, it is worthy of note that 
at the end of the conflict he was the first citizen of Austin to take the 
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oath of allegiance to the government of the United States. Through 
good and evil report and many discouragements, he continued his work 
till 1892, when the Rev. George Herbert Kinsolving (1849-1928), of 
Philadelphia, was elected bishop coadjutor, and the following year Bishop 
Gregg departed this life, “the best loved man in Texas.” 


DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE 


The state of Texas, with its more than 260,000 square miles, is the 
largest state in the Union: it is over five times the size of New York 
state. Not long after his consecration, Bishop Gregg recognized that 
additional supervision was needed in the Lone Star State. The dis- 
tances were entirely too great for one man to travel. The project of 
dividing the diocese, after some years of discussion, was carried out 
by the General Convention of 1874, very much along the lines recom- 
mended by the bishop. Two missionary districts were constituted : that of 
Northern Texas, and that of Western Texas. 

This left the diocese of Texas in 1874 with about 60,000 square 
miles of territory; a population of nearly 600,000; 26 parishes and 15 
missions, and 20 clergy. 

Seventy years later (1944), it had 80 parishes and missions; 64 
clergy ; 27,558 baptized members, and 20,206 communicants. 

During the decade, 1930-1940, it enjoyed the highest rate of growth 
in communicants in the entire Province of the Southwest—56.15 per 
cent. Moreover, it had the highest ratio of communicants to the total 
population in the province: one communicant in every 135 of the total 
population. 


THE DIOCESE OF DALLAS 


Northern Texas, which in 1895 became the diocese of Dallas, had 
in 1874 an area of 100,000 square miles. There were five clergymen, 
one of whom supported himself by teaching and another by selling 
merchandise; four parishes and ten missions; 365 communicants, and 
267 Sunday school scholars. The total annual contributions amounted to 
$4,629.74, of which the missions paid a little over $70. There were also 
three church buildings. Dallas had 127 communicants. The Rev. Alex- 
ander Charles Garrett (1832-1924), a brilliant Irishman, and dean of 
Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, was elected missionary bishop and conse- 
crated on the 20th day of December, 1874. 

In 1910 the missionary district of North Texas was constituted, 
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which reduced the area of the diocese of Dallas from 100,000 to 37,000 
square miles. Yet, in spite of this reduction in area, Dallas had, seventy 
years after its original separation from the diocese of Texas, 46 parishes 
and missions ; 33 clergy ; about 9,700 baptized members, and 8,900 com- 
municants. 


THE DIOCESE OF WEST TEXAS 


It has already been noted that the Rev. Charles Gillette held a 
service of the Church in San Antonio in the Forties, and a parish 
(Trinity) was organized in that city in 1850 by the Rev. J. F. Fish, a 
chaplain in the United States Army. However, this parish did not sur- 
vive its infancy, and it was not until 1858 that the Rev. Lucius H. Jones, 
then serving at Seguin, visited San Antonio and organized St. Mark’s 
Church, which soon became the strongest parish in Western Texas. 

As the missionary district of Western Texas, it began its work 
with seven clergymen, nine parishes, ten missions, and a population of 
200,000 spread over an area of 110,000 square miles. West Texas was 
singularly fortunate in its first bishop, the Rt. Rev. Robert Woodward 
Barnwell Elliott (1840-1887), who was consecrated in 1874, and who 
labored with great devotion for thirteen years. His first service was 
conducted in a passenger car at the western terminus of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and as he preached the cowboys were “shooting up the 
town.” He began with six churches, three of them incomplete, two with- 
out any services, and the following year half of them were destroyed 
by a cyclone. He writes: 


“T started on my visitation and traveled forty-eight miles 
in a buggy. We got stuck in a mudhole and were tugged out by 
a benevolent stranger and his horse. Again we got stuck in the 
San Marcos River and could not get out before our valises 
were thoroughly soaked. A round trip of 1,800 miles is neces- 
sary for a visitation to the military posts. But to visit a post 
where there has been no service for years, to baptize well-grown 
children who have waited all their lives for the opportunity. 
to officiate to devout persons who approach the altar for the first 
time in years, this is work meet for thanksgiving, but to say 
farewell, to know that, travel as I may, at least a year must pass 
before I return, is hard indeed.” 


In that fine spirit Bishop Elliott did all his work, and his death 
in 1887 was universally regretted. He was succeeded, the following year, 
by the Rev. James Steptoe Johnson (1843-1924), who nobly built upon 
the foundation laid by his great predecessor. Under his leadership an 
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endowment was secured for the episcopate, and in 1904 Western Texas 
became the diocese of West Texas. Bishop Johnston retired in 1916. 

In 1895 the nine counties west of the Pecos River in Texas, in- 
cluding the city of El Paso, became a part of the missionary district 
of New Mexico and Southwest Texas. This reduced the area of 
the diocese of West Texas from 110,000 to less than 68,000 square 
miles. 

In 1944, seventy years after its separation from the diocese of Texas, 
and in spite of the loss of a large portion of its original territory, the 
diocese of West Texas had 49 parishes and missions; 40 clergy ; 10,500 
baptized members, and 8,000 communicants. 


CONCLUSION 


A century ago, the Church in Texas had but three priests, three 
parishes, and 200 communicants. It was pleading for a bishop and com- 
plete diocesan organization. 

One hundred years later, it had three dioceses, one missionary dis- 
trict, and nine of its counties help to make up a sizable portion of still an- 
other missionary district. It had a total of six bishops; some 150 other 
clergy ; over 200 parishes and missions ; more than 53,000 baptized mem- 
bers; and more than 41,000 communicants. No doubt the record could 
have been better. But the Rev. Messrs. Ives, Eaton, and Gillette, who 
bore the burden and heat of the early days, would lift up their hearts 
and say: “What hath God wrought!” 
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BISHOP ONDERDONK’S ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH 
OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN NEW YORK STATE, 
1808-1838 


With Introduction and Notes By Walter H. Stowe 


It is not generally realized that for five decades, 1790 to 1840, New 
York State was a missionary frontier of considerable magnitude, and 
that, by and large, in view of the Church’s prostrate condition im- 
mediately following the Revolutionary War, the diocese of New York 
made an excellent record in meeting its opportunities. 

The Rev. George E. DeMille has shown’ that the recovery of the 
Episcopal Church in New York State began “about 1790 and continued 
without slackening for three decades”; but his exposition is limited to 
that portion of the state now comprised in the diocese of Albany, and 
that diocese includes less than 20,000 square miles in a state of almost 
50,000 square miles, in which there are now six dioceses ; whereas, up to 
1838, there was only one. 

The late Dr. C. C. Tiffany’s famous designation of the two decades, 
1790 to 1810, as the “period of suspended animation,” needs revision 
in so far as the Church in New York is concerned; for, in the latter, 
it was definitely not true. The animation may have been feeble, judged 
by later standards, but it was not suspended. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION IN NEW YORK STATE 


In the first United States census, 1790, only 340,120 people were 
to be found in the entire state. In 1840 the population numbered 
2,428,921—a net increase of 2,088,801, or 614 per cent in fifty years. 
The decennial record is as follows: 


Decennial 
Census Total Net Increase 
Year Population Increase Per Cent 
340,120 
et 959,049 369,998 62.2 
1,372,812 413,763 43.1 
eee 1,918,608 545,796 39.8 
2,428,921 510,313 26.6 


Recovery of the Episcopal Church in Upstate New York,” in Hrtstorica. 
OF Episcopar XIII (1944), 235-251; also, Chapter II of 
is History of the Diocese of Albany (Philadelphia, Church Historical Society, 
1946), pp. 26-46. 
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The decennial average per cent of increase, 1790-1840, was 49.1 
per cent. 

No succeeding half century in the history of New York State ap- 
proached this percentage rate of growth; and no succeeding decade has 
had anywhere near the average decennial increase of 49.1 per cent for 
this fifty year period. 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION 


This remarkable growth in population was overwhelmingly native 
American stock. In the half century, 1790-1840, less than a million 
foreign immigrants (992,564) had come to America from abroad; and 
they represented but 7.5 per cent of the total net increase in American 
population, which was 13,140,239. This 7.5 per cent would probably 
be a reasonable estimate of the foreign born element’s contribution to 
New York’s net increase in population during that half century. Foreign 
immigration was not to be a serious factor until 1846 and later. 

Where did the newcomers into New York State come from? Aside 
from the natural increase of New York’s own citizens, which, of course, 
was high, most of the increase came from the overflowing of New Eng- 
land into the unoccupied lands of upstate New York. New England 
had at that time what the rest of America had—a predominantly agri- 
cultural economy; and there was not enough land there to support its 
increasing numbers. The members of the rising generation, who wanted 
farms of their own, had to find them in Western New York or farther 
West. New York was naturally occupied first. 

Those New England immigrants into upstate New York were, for 
the most part, religiously speaking, of puritan stock; but puritanism 
was already on the decline. In New England itself, during and following 
the Revolutionary War, a sizable revolt had been in progress against 
the extreme forms of Calvinism. In Connecticut, where the Epis- 
copal Church was relatively strong, those who were influenced by 
Arminianism found refuge within it. But in Massachusetts, where the 
Episcopal Church was very weak at that time, the rebels against Cal- 
vinism took a different course. 

In the Boston area the liberal wing of Congregationalism ended 
up in Unitarianism, which signalized its power in 1805 by the election 
of the Rev. Henry Ware as the Hollis professor of divinity in Har- 
vard College. Eventually, most of the faculty of Harvard became Uni- 
tarians. In the final separation of Unitarianism, usually dated about 
1815, ninety-six churches in all were lost from the rolls of trinitarian 
Congregationalism. 
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All of the oldest colleges in America were founded primarily to 
provide a learned ministry for American churches. When, following the 
Revolutionary War, all without exception became hotbeds of Unitarian- 
ism or infidelity or general irreligion, the establishment of theological 
seminaries for the training of ministers became imperative—a develop- 
ment unique in America compared with England. 

Along with this rebellion against Calvinism, there occurred a re- 
ligious awakening among orthodox Congregationalists in the form of a 
series of revivals, beginning about 1791 and extending all over New 
England and on to the western frontier. By way of stimulus and re- 
action, the Episcopal Church benefitted from them. 

In the process of uprooting and migration into Western New York, 
the former religious allegiance of many New Englanders was broken, 
and they were susceptible to propaganda of various and sundry sorts. 
One of the unhappy results was the development of fanaticism and eccen- 
tricity. Concerning these manifestations, Charles W. Hayes has said :? 


“It seems remarkable that Western New York . . . a 
region settled almost wholly by people from the proverbial ‘land 
of steady habits’—should from its earliest years have been swept 
over again and again by successive waves of religious fanaticism 
or popular delusion.” 


As early as 1787 Jemima Wilkinson,’ ‘the Universal Friend,” who 
represented herself as a re-incarnation of the Saviour of men, settled 
with her disciples on the banks of Seneca Lake, at Dresden. She 
ruled with absolute sway until her death in 1819, and after death 
through her successor, Rachel Malin, for another thirty years. 

On April 6, 1830, at Fayette, Seneca County, Mormonism, which 
was to prove a troublesome problem in American life for decades to 
come, was organized as a church by Joseph Smith.‘ 

For ten years, 1826-1836, the Anti-Masonic movement,> which had 
its beginnings in this same region, exercised considerable political power 
in New York and surrounding states. Masons were excluded from 
the membership of many Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational churches, and pastors who were members of that fraternity 
were barred from their pulpits. In 1832 there were forty-six anti- 
masonic papers in New York and fifty-five in Pennsylvania. By 1838 
the party was merged with the Whigs. 


2Charles W. Hayes, The Diocese of Western New York: History and Recol- 
lections (Rochester, 1905), pp. 86-87. : 

8See Dictionary of American Biography, XX, pp. 226-227. 

*See Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, pp. 310-312; for Mormonism, 
see Dictionary of American History, IV, pp. 23-27. 

5See Dictionary of American History, I, p. 82. 
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The Millerites took their name from William Miller (1782-1849),° 
an obscure Baptist preacher in Hampton, Washington County, New 
York, who, in three years, rose to a position of national prominence 
through his espousal of the doctrine of the immediate second coming of 
Christ, which he dated some time between March, 1843, and March, 
1844. In 1831 Miller gave a public interpretation of his prophecies, 
and acceptance of his teaching spread like a prairie fire across New 
York State and beyond. Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational churches 
were thrown open to him and his followers. In 1839 Joshua Vaughan 
Himes joined the movement, and, with his genius for publicity, gave 
it a national following. 

People began to lose their reason, and various forms of fanaticism 
appeared. When Christ did not appear in 1843, the Millerites fixed Octo- 
ber 22, 1844, as the fatal day: 


“The intensity of their anticipation rose to flood tide at this 
time. Crops were left unharvested, stores closed, and posi- 
tions were resigned. Men prepared, as though on their death 
beds, to meet their God.” 


But the failure of his prophecies could not kill the delusion. In 
1845 the Adventist Church was organized with Miller at its head, and 
in various divisions it continues unto this day. 

Nor were these the only eccentric movements which found fol- 
lowers among the immigrants from the “land of steady habits.” Spiritual- 
ism,” “Fourierism,” and the “free love community” at Oneida, were 
thoroughly exploited in Western New York, although they did not orig- 
inate there. 

Many of the more orthodox Calvinists and their ministers, if not so 
eccentric, were only a little less fanatical. The terms they applied to 
the Episcopal Church were almost unbelievable and unprintable. To 
call this latter Church “the scarlet woman” was just about the least 
opprobrious term among them. Their harsh doctrines and revivalistic 
excesses alienated many of their adherents. 

One striking example of such a group reaction is that recorded 
by Bishop Hobart in his annual address to the diocesan convention of 
1828. Two years before, some of the leading inhabitants of Brown- 
ville requested him to come there, 


. . “having become dissatisfied with certain religious views 
and extravagancies (sic) which prevailed in the principal de- 


®See Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 641-643. 
TIbid., p. 642. 
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nomination of the place, and turned their attention to our 
Church, as exhibiting religious truth, and exciting religious 
feelings in a manner scriptural, rational, sober, and yet fervent.” 


The great body of that congregation had consequently attached them- 
selves to the Episcopal Church. When Hobart visited there in 1828 
he found a church building to be consecrated, several heads of families 
were confirmed, and thirty persons received the Holy Communion. 


CONNECTICUT CHURCHMEN IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


Some day the fascinating story of the unique contributions of Con- 
necticut churchmen to the upbuilding of the Episcopal Church in upstate 
New York must be told. Here it can only be indicated. Mr. DeMille 
has presented important evidence about it for that portion of the state 
now within the boundaries of the diocese of Albany.* The story of 
“John Clark—Layman” has already been told by the present writer.® 
Here we must be content with one notable example, that of Samuel 
James Andrews (1766-1832) ,?° the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel An- 
drews (1737-1818) ,"" of Wallingford, Connecticut. 

The old saying, “’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” is 
eminently true in the case of the Anglican loyalists during and following 
the Revolutionary War. Their loss, both clerical and lay, greatly weak- 
ened the Episcopal Church in the United States, but stimulated and 
strengthened the Church in Canada. The Rev. Samuel Andrews was 
one of those who emigrated to Canada after the war. He became the 
first minister in St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, just over the United 
States border; and retained the rectorship of it until his death at the 
age of 82. But Samuel Andrews left his eldest son behind, which was 
fortunate for the Church in Western New York. 

Samuel James Andrews graduated from Yale in 1785, took up 
the life of a shipping merchant in Derby, Connecticut, and in 1795 
married Damaris Tyler, of Wallingford, by whom he had six children— 
three sons and three daughters. 

Andrews was eminently successful as a West India trader, until 
the embargo act preceding the War of 1812, and the war itself, well-nigh 
ruined him. About all he had left was a large tract of land at the 
Falls of the Genesee, in Western New York, which he had purchased 
in 1812 on a visit there. When, in 1815, he decided to move there, his 


8George E. DeMille, History of the Diocese of Albany, pp. 37ff. 

*Walter H. Stowe, “John Clark—Layman,” in HistortcaAL MAGAZINE OF THE 
Episcopa, Cuurcn, XII (1943), pp. 267-312. 

10F_ B. Dexter, Vale Graduates, IV, 378-379. 

11] bid., II, 568-570. 
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land was within the limits of the new village of Rochester, where only 
two families were already settled: 


“He brought with him a stock of goods for trade, and in 
1816 began to erect mills at the falls, and also built a bridge 
across the Genesee River and a schoolhouse. In the succeeding 
years he laid out a large part of the present city, and aided in 
the establishment and promotion of many of its religious and 
social institutions. He was one of the founders of St. Luke’s 
Church, the first Episcopal parish in Rochester, in 1817, as also 
subsequently in 1827 of St. Paul’s, the second Episcopal Church, 
of which the stone for the building was a gift from him.”’? 


Such laymen, many of them from Connecticut, churchmen by con- 
viction and endowed with leadership, were nuclei around whom the 
first congregations of the Episcopal Church were built. Often, as Mr. 


DeMille has pointed out, the priest of the Church did not appear until 
he was sent for. 


A GENEROUS CHURCHWOMAN 


An example of a particularly devoted and generous churchwoman 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Woodward,'* who came from Somersetshire, England, 
and who had been educated by Hannah More. The Woodward family 
was an old and respected family in that part of England, and patrons 
of a scholarship in one of the colleges founded in the Middle Ages by 
William of Wykeham. About 1825 she emigrated to Schuyler County, 
New York, on the east side of Seneca Lake. 

Mrs. Woodward first gave the ground in Hector, Schuyler County, 
for a church and rectory, together with a glebe of five acres. She con- 
tributed $400 a year to the rector’s salary, when a dollar had three or 
four times the purchasing power it has today. Later she built the 
church and rectory. 

But her greatest gifts were her son, John W. Woodward, and her 
grandson, Charles Woodward, to the Church’s ministry. Another grand- 
son, John (son of John W. and brother of Charles), became the senior 
warden of St. James’ Church, Watkins, New York, to which the family 
attached themselves after the little church at Hector was given up. He 
died at Hector, August 25, 1865. 

The son, John W. Woodward, was ordained September 25, 1831, 
by Bishop Onderdonk. He died in 1842 after a devoted and efficient 


12F. B. Dexter, Yale Graduates, IV, 379. 


18C, W. Hayes, op. cit., p. 90; also, Geo. C. Tanner, History of the Diocese 
of Minnesota, 1857-1907 (St. Paul, 1909), pp. 366-373. 
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ministry as missionary in Otsego and Ontario Counties, Western New 
York, and in Connecticut. 

The grandson, Charles, was born in England in 1821. He graduated 
from Hobart College in 1844, and from the General Theological Semi- 
nary in 1847. Bishop DeLancey ordained him deacon, June 27, 1847, 
and priest, June 15, 1851. He served as tutor in Hobart, 1847-1848; 
as chaplain and professor of languages, Andalusia College, Pennsylvania ; 
principal of Oxford Academy, New York, and rector of Trinity Church, 
Seneca Falls. 

Woodward illustrates the contribution made by clergy ordained in 
New York to the Church in Minnesota. He was one of several illus- 
trious pioneer priests who founded that diocese and who had been or- 
dained in New York—Father Ezekiel Gear (he was called “Father”), 
the first one to officiate there; Solon W. Manney; John V. Van Ingen; 
David B. Knickerbacker, later bishop of Indiana, and Bishop Henry 
Benjamin Whipple, the first diocesan. 

Woodward went to Minnesota in 1857 and was the first secretary 
of the diocese, 1857-1860. In 1860 he founded Calvary Church, Roches- 
ter, known today to many visitors to the Mayo Clinic. But this did 
not exhaust his energies: he founded several missions round about. 
By 1866 his indefatigable labors had wrecked his health, and he retired 
to his farm six miles from Rochester, from which he engaged in itinerant 
ministrations as far as his health would permit. He died November 7, 
1891, aged 70. 

Woodward was a classical scholar of some attainments. He had 
toured Europe on foot, and he could preach in both French and German. 
Hayes, who knew him well, described him as “a thorough gentleman 
and scholar as well as parish priest. . . . He was one of the most 
lovable men I ever knew.” 


This was in outline the background against which the Church out- 
distanced in rate of growth the exceptional increase in the state’s popu- 
lation. Along with it was a much more perfect correlation of forces 
than most dioceses could muster, to take advantage of the unusual oppor- 
tunities: vigorous episcopal leadership, especially under Hobart and 
Onderdonk; the enlistment and training of candidates for holy orders, 
in particular after the establishment of the General Theological Seminary 
in New York City in 1822; and last, but not least, the generous support 
of Trinity Church, New York City, and of the merchant class which 
was becoming a powerful factor in that city. 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN NEW YORK STATE 


BISHOP BENJAMIN TREDWELL ONDERDONK,** 
JULY 15, 1791—APRIL 30, 1861 


John Henry Hobart, New York’s third and greatest bishop, died 
September 12, 1830, two days short of being 55 years old. Only a 
month later, his disciple and successor, Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, 
was elected on the first ballot with “great unanimity.” He was con- 
secrated November 26, 1830. 

Charles W. Hayes, the historiographer of the diocese of Western 
New York, who was ordained in 1852 and appears to have seen and 
heard Bishop Onderdonk, thus appraises him :?° 


“He was far from being brilliant or eloquent; not es- 
pecially attractive as a preacher, so far as I can learn or re- 
member; nor of much depth or originality. But he was a 
man of extraordinary executive ability and unwearied industry, 
of excellent judgment, and thorough devotion to the work which 
the Church laid upon him, whether as Priest, Doctor or Bishop. 
His almost unanimous election to succeed such a man as Bishop 
Hobart testifies sufficiently to the character which he bore 
among the Churchmen of New York. His episcopal work 
for eight years in Western New York was a model of zeal. 
faithfulness and thoroughness which even such a man as Bishop 
DeLancey thought it worth while to follow closely, especially in 
planning his visitations and his addresses to the Convention.” 


New York has had a good many hard working bishops, but not even 
Hobart was more indefatigable than Onderdonk. In the first two years 
of his episcopate, 1830-1832, he confirmed 4,195 persons—an average of 
over 2,000 per year. 

A summary of some of his visitations in Western New York alone, 
not including other parts of the state, will indicate how extraordinary 
they were in the amount of actual labor and fatigue involved, bearing in 
mind that there was not at that time a mile of railroad in the regions 
he covered. 

His first visitation of Western New York began August 3, 1831, 
with the commencement at Hobart (then Geneva) College. Although 
it ended September 7th, it included 44 parishes and missions in 15 coun- 
ties, in which 659 persons were confirmed. 

In 1833 his visitations of Western New York were two: from 
May 30 to June 9, and from August 7 to September 18. In 67 places 
he ordained 9 priests and 22 deacons; consecrated 20 churches; con- 
firmed 1,101 persons, and traveled some 3,000 miles. 


14See E. C. Chorley, “Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk,” in Historica, MaGa- 
zinE, IX (1940), pp. 1-51. 
15C. W. Hayes, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 
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Bishop Harold Browne, of Winchester, England, consecrated in one 
month of 1869 no less than five new churches, and “ventured to doubt 
whether at any time since the beginning of the Christian era any bishop 
had ever consecrated so many churches in a single month.’*® But in 
1833 Bishop Onderdonk consecrated five churches in five successive 
days, seven in eight days, and ten in seventeen days. 

In 1836, six years after his consecration, he showed no signs of 
slowing up. In two visitations—May 15 to June 11 in the central coun- 
ties; and August 13 to October 2, from Jefferson County on Lake 
Erie, through Buffalo, to the southeast corner—he traveled nearly 3,000 
miles through 26 counties; officiated and preached 129 times in 77 
parishes ; consecrated 13 churches (four in four successive days) ; or- 
dained five clergymen ; instituted two as rectors ; and confirmed 668 per- 
sons. 

But it was too great an area, and the Church was growing too fast, 
for one bishop to give it proper episcopal supervision—and Bishop 
Onderdonk knew it. It is a tribute to his statesmanship that he per- 
ceived the need of dividing the diocese—an unprecedented project in 
the United States at that time—and guided the movement both in his 
diocese and in the General Convention to bring it to pass. The constitu- 
tion of the Church had to be amended for the purpose, and this in- 
volved action by two successive General Conventions, those of 1835 
and 1838. 

An interesting tribute to his character is incidentally given by Wil- 
liam R. Whittingham (1805-1879), destined to be Maryland’s fourth 
and greatest bishop (1840-1879), and one of the most learned members 
the House of Bishops has ever had, in a letter, dated March, 1835, and 
written from France 


“Of all your items of news the newest—I might almost say 
astounding—to me was that Bishop Onderdonk, of New York, 
had brought before the last convention an intimation that the 
‘unshared responsibilities of the diocese are too great for him.’ 
I may have misjudged—nay, I must—but Bishop Onderdonk is 
almost the last man from whom I should have looked for such 
an intimation. Not that I think it improper, injudicious, or 
unreasonable. Far otherwise. I am fully convinced that such 
is the state of the case, and am most heartily rejoiced that 
Bishop Onderdonk has felt and avowed it. It is another proof 
of his manly, Christian, straightforward openness and honesty. 


16G. W. Kitchin, Memoir of Bishop Harold Browne (London, 1895), p. 364. 
William F. Brand, Life of William Rollinson Whittingham (2 vols., New 
York, 1886), Vol. I, p. 184. 
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He is a pillar of adamant, not to be moved from the truth and 
right as he sees and feels it... . ” 


In 1836 Trinity Church, New York, clinched the matter by a very 
generous gift of $30,000 to the episcopal fund of the diocese, with the 
proviso that on the division of the diocese this $30,000, together with 
one-half of the remaining portion of the fund, should belong to the 
diocese containing the City of New York. This gift increased the fund to 
$100,000, and made possible a provision of $35,000 as the episcopal fund 
of the new diocese of Western New York—a very large sum in those 
days with which to launch a new diocese. It left the mother diocese 
with an endowment of $65,000—only $5,000 less than it had had be- 
fore 1836. 

The diocese of Western New York was authorized by the General 
Convention of 1838, and it was organized on November Ist of that year. 
Although large in area, it was neither small in number of clergy and 
congregations nor poor in financial resources, compared with most dio- 
ceses of that day. It started off with 76 clergy, of whom 68 were 
priests and 8 were deacons; and 96 organized congregations. To the 
General Convention of 1841 it reported 4,412 communicants. 

The mother diocese of New York was left with 171 clergy and 147 
congregations. To the General Convention of 1841 it reported 10,272 
communicants. 

To the General Convention of 1838, the diocese of New York (then 
comprising the whole state of New York) had reported 12,072 com- 
municants. Three years later, the two dioceses in the state of New 
York reported a combined total of 14,684 communicants—a net increase 
of 21.6 per cent during the triennium. The wisdom of the division had 
been proved. 


SUMMARY OF THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN 
NEW YORK STATE, 1792-1838 


Unfortunately, reports of the number of communicants in the various 
dioceses were not made to the General Convention until that of 1832. 
We have, however, some other data which will give us some idea of 
the rate of growth in New York State. 

In 1792 the diocese of New York had 20 clergy; in 1838, 246. 
This was a net increase of 226, or 1,130 per cent, in 46 years. 

The relative slowness of growth in the first sixteen years, compared 
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with the last thirty years of that period, is evidenced by the iis 
break-down of the data: 


The 20 clergy of 1792 increased to 38 in 1808: a net in- 
crease of 18, or 90 per cent, in 16 years. 

The 38 clergy of 1808 increased to 246 in 1838: a net in- 
crease of 208, or 547 per cent, in 30 years. 


In 1817 there were 115 churches in the state of New York; in 
1838, 238 churches ; a net increase of 123 churches, or 106.9 per cent in- 
crease, in 21 years. 

Beginning in 1820, the reports of the committee of the House of 
Deputies on the state of the Church list the number of communicants in 
the diocese of New York as follows: 


1820: 4,235 1832: 8819 
1823: 4,722 1835: 9,738 
1826: 6,930 1838: 12,072 
1829: 5,556** 


Whereas, as we have seen, the population of New York State be- 
tween 1820 and 1840 increased from 1,372,812 to 2,428,921—a net in- 
crease of 1,056,109, or 76.9 per cent, in 20 years, the Diocese of New 
York’s communicants increased from 4,235 in 1820 to 12,072 in 1838— 
a net increase of 185 per cent in 18 years. This was more than twice 
the state’s rate of population increase. 

In the six years, 1832-1838, the diocesan increase in communicants 
was 36.8 per cent. The contention of the diocese of New York, as set 
forth in the report on the state of the Church to the General Convention 
of 1835,'° was far from being an overstatement : 


“So great has been the increase of labors of the Bishop, 
that he has invited the attention of the Convention to the sub- 
ject. . . . There has been no period in the past history ef the 
Diocese, when it has been more prosperous.” 


This extraordinary growth of the Church in New York State, 1830- 
1840, is one of the factors which justify our calling that particular 
decennial period in our Church’s history, “A Great Decade.” 


18This decline in 1829 of 1,374 communicants compared with 1826 is probably 
due to several parishes and missions not reporting in 1829, although they had done 
so in 1826. 

19Perry’s Reprints, II, 586. 
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BISHOP ONDERDONK’S OWN ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH 
OF THE CHURCH IN NEW YORK STATE 
UP TO 1838" 


“Wednesday, [October] 31 [1838], preached in St. James’ Church, 
Jefferson [New York]. 

“This was the last service growing out of my pastoral connexion 
with the Diocese of New-York as comprising the whole state. In the 
course of a few hours from this time, an important and most interesting 
portion of it became what is now the Diocese of Western New-York; 
and I would here express my affectionate and grateful remembrance of 
the kind sensibility evinced in the parishes visited after the division of 
the Diocese became certain, at the prospect of those being the last pas- 
toral visits to be received from me—a sensibility which my beloved 
brethren and friends may rest well assured was most cordially recipro- 
cated. 

“Tt will probably be not an unacceptable application of the design of 
the Church in requiring these stated reports of episcopal labors, if I now 
pause for a moment in the detail of those for the past year, and look 
back from the period when the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
of New-York ceased to be a single Diocese, upon what the Lord had 
pleased to do for it, through His servants its Bishops. There was no 
provision for annual episcopal addresses until the year 1808, when they 
were commenced by our second Bishop, the late venerable and beloved 
Dr. Benjamin Moore. So soon, however, after that period, did it please 
God, in his afflictive providence, to deprive him of physical ability to 
discharge the high functions of his office, that the Convention received 
from him but three annual reports. They comprised the following par- 
ticulars :-— 


“Priests ordained, 9; Deacons ordained, 17: churches con- 


secrated, 5; persons confirmed, 1,451. 


“The diocese then passed to the care of my immediate predecessor, 
whose praise is in all the churches, and of whose episcopate of between 
nineteen and twenty years, the following acts are reported :* 


“Priests ordained, 113; Deacons ordained, 150; churches 


consecrated, 80; persons confirmed, 11,678. 


20Journal of the Proceedings of the Fifty-fifth Convention of the Diocese of 
New York, A, D. 1839 (New York, 1839), pp. 20-23, 27-28. 

*A few episcopal acts performed for Bishop et by brethren in the epis- 
copacy, during his two years’ absence from the country, are here included. [Original 
footnote as in Journal.]} 
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“During the period of nearly eight years that the Diocese of the 
State of New-York was under the episcopate of him who now ad- 
dresses you, the following is the summary of Episcopal acts :— 


“Priests ordained, 112; Deacons ordained, 148; churches 
consecrated, 96; persons confirmed, 8,896. 


“Thus it appears that for the last thirty years of the Diocese of the 
State of New-York—the period during which the canons provided for 
annual reports of Episcopal acts—there were reported :— 


“Priests ordained, 234; Deacons ordained, 315; churches 
consecrated, 181; persons confirmed, 22,025. 


“As further indicative of the progressive growth which God was 
pleased to give to that diocese, reference may be made to the lists of its 
clergy published with the Journals of the General Conventions from that 
of 1792. They exhibit the following numbers in the years respectively :— 


“In 1792, 20; in 1795, 24; in 1799, 21; in 1801, 23; in 
1804, 32; in 1808, 38; in 1811, 47; in 1814, 56; in 1817, 68; 
in 1820, 74; in 1823, 93; in 1826, 114; in 1829, 129; in 1832, 
163; in 1835, 192; and in 1838, 246. 


“In 1817, the number of congregations in the Diocese began first 
to be reported to the General Convention. The numbers reported from 
that time have been as follows :— 


“In 1817, 115; in 1820, 118; in 1823, 127; in 1826, 153; in 
1829, 163: in 1832, 188; in 1835, 214: and in 1838, 238. 


“Such, brethren, are a few of the statistics of the Diocese which, on 
the first day of November last, ceased to comprise—as it had done since 
the severance of our country from the British dominions—the whole 
State of New-York. They certainly throw light on much of blessing 
vouchsafed it from on high, and exhibit a gradual increase of God’s 
appointed means of the religious and moral amelioration of our race, 
cheering to the heart of him who views with an eye of a patriot and a 
friend of man, the immense accession of population which is yearly 
spreading over the surface of our country. That greater results might 
have been expected to have flowed from a fuller and more fairly pro- 
portioned appropriation of the means which a beneficent Providence has 
entrusted to the members of the Church within this State, from more 
faithful prayer for His blessing, and from a more thorough and consistent 
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shining, in the lives and characters of the members of the Church, of 
those good works, in the faith, holiness, and virtue of the Gospel, which 
illustrate its benign and purifying efficacy, cannot be doubted. Let us, 
however, be duly thankful for the measure of blessing with which we 
have been visited; and penitently sensible, each for his own remissness 
in whatever of failure in greater measures of Christian instrumentality 
and efficiency his conscience may recall, let all resolve, in humble de- 
pendence on God’s grace, daily to increase, more and more, in devotion 
to the enlargement and best interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

“It is true, the outward prosperity of that kingdom is by no means 
a necessary index of its inward and spiritual welfare. But where that 
prosperity is not the result of extraneous influences bearing upon it 
from the enlisting in its behalf of civil power, honor, and wealth, it is a 
fair ground of presumption that it has engaged in its interests, not only 
the intelligent approval of its members, but also, at least in a good de- 
gree, their heartfelt devotion, and those principles, views, and feelings, 
which, wrought in them by the power of the Holy Ghost, have promise 
of special blessing from on high. And while on this point, it may be 
allowed one who, for many years, has had peculiarly favorable oppor- 
tunities of personal knowledge of his beloved brethren the clergy of the 
two Dioceses within this state, and for several, of personal observation 
of their respective fields of labor, to bear testimony, as he does with 
great satisfaction, to the general evangelical fidelity of their ministrations, 
and to the success with which God has blessed them in the increase among 
their people of those fruits of the Spirit which are the scriptural evidences 
of the true faith and vital piety of the Gospel. May the same blessing 
continue to rest upon them, and upon those who, in either diocese, may be 
associated with them, or succeed them, in their Master’s work! In 
humility, constancy, and fidelity of ministration, may they see that work 
prosper in their hands; judging themselves, that they be not judged of 
the Lord, for whatever room may still be left among the people of their 
charge either for error in religion or for viciousness of life, and making 
it a ground of more zealous effort and more fervent prayer, may they be 
sustained, comforted, and prospered, in their holy labors, until they are 
taken to the gracious recompense of reward! 

“In connection with this retrospect of the past history of the dio- 
cese, I wish to suggest to the Convention the value and importance of 
adopting some measure that may encourage a republication of all our 
Journals. It is not probable that six complete sets could now be found. 
Every clergyman and parish should have a set. A correct knowledge of 
the history of past legislation, is one of the most effectual checks upon 
that which is hasty and ill-judged. 
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“On the day after the rendering of my last service to the diocese of 
the state of New-York, that is, on Thursday, November 1 [1838], the 
festival of All Saints, the new diocese formed within its bounds com- 
menced its existence. I had received so kindly and affectionately ex- 
pressed a desire by and in behalf of, leading clergymen and laymen of 
what was then to become the new diocese, to be present with them, 
preach the opening sermon, and administer the Lord’s Supper, at their 
Primary Convention, that I attended for that purpose, on the above- 
mentioned day, in Trinity Church, Geneva, Ontario county, the ap- 
pointed place for the meeting of the Convention, and performed those 
ministrations. One of the first acts, as you are aware, of that Con- 
vention, was the placing of the diocese agreeably to a canon of the 
General Convention, under my temporary charge and jurisdiction. This 
renewal of my episcopal relation to brethren and friends so much and 
justly beloved, was indeed most grateful to me, and rendered doubly 
so by the kind and affectionate manner in which their act was per- 
formed. The Convention was blessed with manifest tokens of the pres- 
ence and favor of the Divine Head of the Church. Its principal act, 
the election of a godly and eminently qualified presbyter for advance- 
ment to the episcopate of the diocese—is well known to you as having 
caused great joy to the Church, and is to be, in a subsequent part of 
this address, matter of farther grateful reference. . . . 

“On Wednesday and Thursday, May 8th and 9th [1839], I attended, 
at Auburn, Cayuga county, a Special Convention of the Diocese of 
Western New-York, called for the purpose of witnessing the solemn 
and important event of the consecration of the first Bishop of that 
Diocese, the Right Reverend William Heathcote De Lancey, D. D., 
whose election, at the primary Convention, was noticed in a previous 
part of this address. This took place on the second day of the Con- 
vention, the festival of the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, Thurs- 
day, May 9. The consecrator was the venerable Presiding Bishop of 
our Church [Alexander Viets Griswold, of the Eastern Diocese], who 
cheerfully undertook so long a journey from his residence in Boston, in 
conformity with the wishes of the Diocese concerned. The other Bishops 
present were, the Bishops of Pennsylvania [Henry U. Onderdonk] 
and New-Jersey [George Washington Doane]. The warmth of Chris- 
tian affection with which the newly consecrated Bishop was received 
by his Diocese, and which, I am happy to learn, has been strengthened 
during his subsequent laborious visitations, and let me thankfully add, 
with which my own separation from that beloved flock was regarded 
by them, gave to the whole season a sacred and deep-felt interest, 
which, I am sure, can never be erased from my heart. 


| 
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“There were also, I am confident you will be much rejoiced to 
learn, such clear evidences, on the part of both the Bishop and his Con- 
vention, of their coming together, under the influence, and with a 
determination for the constant maintenance, of the sound evangelical 
views of Christian faith, order, and duty, which have ever characterized 
the Church in New-York, as delightfully to strengthen the confidence 
that the unity, purity, harmony, and godly efficiency of that Church, 
will be nought affected by its division into two dioceses. 

“And this may be a fitting place for me to record another very 
valuable accession which has been made, since we last met, to the Epis- 
copacy of our Church. I refer to the consecration, in December last, 
of the Right Reverend Leonidas Polk, D. D., whose election as Mis- 
sionary Bishop for Arkansas and other South-Western portions of 
our country, took place at the last General Convention [1838]. This 
strengthening of the hands of our Senior Missionary Bishop [Jackson 
Kemper] is an event, not only of great general interest, but also of 
special promise from the excellent qualifications of the godly and well- 
learned man who was thus called to the high and holy function of the 
Missionary Episcopate, whence, by God’s goodness, have flowed such 
great blessings to the Church. 

“But to this record of happy accessions to our Episcopate, God’s 
dealings with the Church, during the last year, require that I make 
mournful addition of that of a heavy loss, in which our sister Diocese 
of South Carolina was the greatest sufferer. The Right Reverend 
Nathaniel Bowen, D. D., its good and faithful Bishop, has been called 
to his rest. Many of us, brethren, remember him as a brother Pres- 
byter of this Diocese, and a fellow member of this body. Some of you 
know, by experience, with what exemplary fidelity he fulfilled, in this 
city, the duties of the parish priest.* And let me record my own grateful 
recollection of the marked fraternal kindness and confidence with which 
it was uniformly my happiness to be treated by him during our con- 
nection as brethren in the Episcopate. As one and another of the 
true sons of the Church, understanding well her interests, and honestly, 
faithfully, and affectionately devoted to them, are taken from us, it be- 
comes those who are left to give to them the more earnest heed. Pray 
we, brethren, and strive we, that it may be so with us.” 


*Bishop Bowen was the first rector of Grace Church, New York. [Original 
footnote as in Journal.] [He died August 25, 1839.—Editor’s note.] 
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JOURNAL OF THE FIRST BISHOP OF THE NORTH WEST, 
JOSEPH CRUICKSHANK TALBOT 


Edited by Thomas Jenkins* 


INTRODUCTION 


The jurisdiction to which Joseph Cruickshank Talbot was elected 
by the General Convention of 1859, and for which he was consecrated 
on February 15, 1860, is thus described by himself in his last report 
as bishop of the North West to the General Convention of 1865 :* 


“The Territory of Dacotah covers, in round numbers, 153,- 
000 square miles; that of Nebraska, 76,000; that of Colorado, 
101,000; that of Utah, 109,000; that of Montana, 145,000; the 
proposed Territory of Wyoming, 87,000; the State of Nevada, 
73,000; in all, nearly 750,000.” 


The House of Bishops, then as now, had authority to fix the 
boundaries of missionary districts, and the resolution of that house in 
1859, defining his jurisdiction, specified “all those portions of our coun- 
try, North of a line running along the Northern boundary of the Chero- 
kee country and New Mexico, until it reaches the Diocese of Califor- 
nia.”? 

The resolution fixing the jurisdiction of the missionary bishop of the 
Southwest, Henry Champlin Lay, was equally sweeping, stating that 
all south of that line should belong to him.* 

Obviously, however, in the case of Bishop Lay, the diocese of 
Texas, recently organized, was exempted; and, likewise, in the case of 
Bishop Talbot, his jurisdiction was not intended to include that area 
then being served by Bishop Thomas Fielding Scott—the Oregon coun- 
try, which included the present states of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. When Bishop Scott was consecrated in 1854, his jurisdiction 
was specified as including the territory of Oregon (which then included 


*Dr. Jenkins, sometime bishop of Nevada (1929-1942), is the author of The 
Man of Alaska: Peter Trimble Rowe (New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1943), 
pp. 340.—Editor’s note. 

1General Convention Journal, 1865, pp. 321-322. 

“General Convention Journal, 1859, p. 190. 
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what we now know as Idaho), and Washington Territory. When in 
1859 Oregon became a state of the Union, what we now know as Idaho 
was transferred to Washington Territory, but still remained under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop Scott. On March 3, 1863, Idaho was organized 
as a separate territory. Bishop Talbot never claimed Idaho as part of 
his jurisdiction, and Bishop Scott was the only bishop who ever visited 
it until the time of Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, who was consecrated in 
1867. 

Surely, three-quarters of a million square miles was enough! But 
the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions did not think so, 
for Bishop Talbot visited New Mexico in 1863 “at the request” of that 
committee, “and under the authority of the late venerable Presiding 
Bishop,” Thomas Church Brownell.4 The committee had, in their 
opinion, a good reason for making this request. Bishop Lay had re- 
signed his jurisdiction as missionary bishop of the Southwest at the 
beginning of the Civil War to become the bishop of Arkansas in the 
newly organized Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States 
of America. So, in effect, another 122,000 square miles was added to 
Bishop Talbot’s jurisdiction. 

In his final report, as a missionary bishop, to the General Con- 
vention of 1865, he summarized the difficulties of supervising so great 
an area 


“Every part of this field must be traversed, if at all, by 
horse-power. Between the great centres of population, the coun- 
try is an unbroken wilderness. The Missionary Bishop must 
ride 600 miles from Nebraska, over the wilderness, to reach 
the populated portions of Colorado; 1,000 more to get to Mon- 
tana; and thence another 1,000, from Montana, through Utah, 
into Nevada; and in every one of these, even in Utah, now 
open to missionary labor, his personal presence is required, 
if the Church is to be established, and the souls to which he 
is sent are to have the ministrations of the gospel. It surely 
cannot be that the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country 
will think her duty done to these portions of her missionary 
field by leaving them, as they now are, under the care of a 
single Bishop, resident 2,000 miles from the western limit of his 
jurisdiction. It would be as reasonable to expect efficient Epis- 
copal oversight and administration of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts or New York from a Bishop resident in London.” 


And the bishop might have added that Santa Fe, New Mexico, which, 
when he wrote this, he had already visited, was over 500 miles south 
of Denver, Colorado. 


‘Bishop Talbot's own statement, General Convention Journal, 1865, p. 321. 
5Journal, 1865, p. 322. 
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In the intervening 83 years, the life span of many men today, that 
vast area has been broken up into various units at one time or an- 
other, and now consists of three self-supporting dioceses and six mis- 
sionary districts (including New Mexico). 

Where Bishop Talbot was sent with no guarantee of men or money, 
and with no recorded constituency, the Church can now claim 300 clergy 
and more than 85,000 members. She may also regard with gratitude 
her accomplishment in the Indian mission field, perhaps the most out- 
standing native missionary work of the Church on the continent. Slow 
as the work has seemed to go at times, by and large, the Church may 
take pride in what has been done in these 83 years. 

Joseph Cruickshank Talbot was the first missionary bishop to be 
sent to what was then known as the North West. The slowness in 
sending bishops and clergy into what is sometimes called the Middle 
West will account for the hard, uphill task of the Church in that territory ; 
while her readier response to the needs of the farther West will account 
for the more rapid growth in that field. 

If it is “the early bird that catches the worm,” it is equally true 
that the religious body earliest in a field secures the first loyalty and 
lays the first foundation, to the disadvantage of later comers. While the 
sending of a bishop into the far flung boundaries of the Northwest 
might with much advantage have been done earlier, it was accomplished 
soon enough for the Church to be the first, or among the first, on the 
ground in many places, to the advantage and progress of its work. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BISHOP TALBOT® 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1816—JANUARY 15, 1883 


Joseph Cruickshank Talbot was born in Alexandria, Virginia, of 
Quaker parentage, on September 5, 1816. A portrait of his mother in 
Quaker dress now hangs beside that of her son in the bishop’s oratory in 
Reno, Nevada. He was educated at the Pierpont Academy in Alexan- 
dria. 

In 1835, at the age of 19, he moved to Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he engaged in business for several years. Here his religious 
convictions underwent a profound change, and in 1837 he was baptized 


8The sources for Talbot’s early life are meager: Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, edited by James Grant Wilson and John Fiske (New York, 
1894), Vol. VI, pp. 21-22; William Stevens Perry, The Bishops of the American 
Church, Past and Present (New York, 1897), p. 149; and items sent me by Mrs. 
Arthur Boothby, a niece of the bishop. 
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in Christ Church, Louisville, and confirmed by Bishop Benjamin Bos- 
worth Smith the same year. 

On February 22, 1838, he married Anna Matilda Ware. Although 
they never had any children of their own, they adopted two young girls 
to be their daughters. 

By 1841 young Talbot had decided to study for the ministry, and 
in that year he began his course of preparation for holy orders under the 
direction of the bishop. On his thirtieth birthday, September 5, 1846, he 
was ordered deacon by Bishop Smith in Christ Church, Louisville. Dur- 
ing his diaconate he organized St. John’s Church, Louisville, and on 
his ordination to the priesthood, September 6, 1848, he became its rector. 

In 1853 he accepted the call to the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and there built the present “Church-on-the-Circle.” 
And there, in his forty-fourth year, on February 15, 1860, he was con- 
secrated the first bishop of the North West. 

In a very real sense the mantle of Jackson Kemper, the Church’s 
first official missionary bishop, was “cast upon him,” for he was succeed- 
ing Kemper in the same type of pioneer missionary work, only Talbot’s 
field was larger in area and farther west; and Kemper was his conse- 
crator, assisted by Bishops Benjamin B. Smith, of Kentucky; Cicero S. 
Hawks, of Missouri; George Upfold, of Indiana (whose coadjutor and 
successor Talbot was destined to be), and Gregory T. Bedell, coadjutor 
of Ohio. 

In 1854 the Western University of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh 
conferred upon him the doctorate in divinity. In 1867, during the first 
Lambeth Conference, he received an LL.D. from the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. 

The name of Bishop Talbot deserves to be better known, as does 
that of many another illustrious pioneer of the Church’s mission. Short 
as was his episcopate in the North West, it was significant even if one 
considers only the territory assigned to him. It is not the purpose of 
this article to present a complete biography of the bishop, but only a 
chapter in the fuller study yet to be written. 

When he began work in the field assigned to him, he made Nebraska 
City, Nebraska, his headquarters because, as he wrote, “there is no avail- 
able house in Omaha.” In his own words, this was the state of the 
Church in his jurisdiction when he began his missionary episcopate :* 


“I found two organized congregations, with settled mis- 
sionaries, and one church building completed and occupied— 
that of Trinity Church, Omaha. St. Mary’s, Nebraska City, 
was covered in, but unplastered, and my first service in the 


7General Convention Journal, 1862, p. 241. 
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Territory was held in the parlors of a private home. Besides 
the Rev. Messrs. Adams* and Watson®, the missionaries at 
Nebraska City and Omaha, the Rev. Dr. Massock’® was labor- 
ing as missionary at Arago, Richardson county, Nebraska, and 
the Rev. Mr. Hoyt,"' of the Diocese of Iowa, had given oc- 
casional services to the settlers in Dakota. The chaplains at 
Forts Kearney’? and Laramie,’* as I have since learned, had 
left before my arrival. That portion of my jurisdiction which 
has since been organized into the Territory of Nevada was en- 
tirely unsupplied with our services. In that which is now the 
Territory of Colorado, one clergyman** was laboring.” 


Talbot’s missionary episcopate was practically conterminous with 
the Civil War (1861-1865), and, as everybody knows, war is hard on 
the Church. The Church had never had enough clergymen to man its 
opportunities during peace time, and during the war young ordinands 
were especially scarce. The Indians, who still largely inhabited Talbot’s 
jurisdiction, were bitterly hostile to white settlement, and the Dakota 


8TuHe Rev. Ett ApAmMs had been ordered deacon, September 12, 1847, by Bishop 
McIlvaine, of Ohio., He served as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Euclid, Ohio; and 
as rector of St. Paul’s, Peru, Illinois, and of St. Mark’s, Lasalle, Illinois, before 
going to Nebraska. He died March 30, 1876, aged 80 years. 

8THE Rev. GEoRGE WILLIAM Watson (died June 22, 1900, aged 71) was born 
in England. Hobart College, B. A., 1850; M. A., 1853; General Theological Semi- 
nary, 1853; Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa, D. D., 1862. Ordained deacon, 
July 3, 1853, by Bishop Wainwright, of New York; priest, 1855, by Bishop Lee, of 
Iowa. Assistant, St. Luke’s, Rochester, New York, 1853-1854; locum tenens, Nor- 
walk, Ohio, 1854; Bellevue, Iowa, 1854-1857; Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1857-1860; 
Lyons, Iowa, 1860-18606; Burlington, Iowa, 1866-1874; Red Wing, Minnesota, 
1874-1885; Swedesboro, New Jersey, 1885-1896; Iowa City, Iowa, 1897-1900. He 
ministered to Trinity Church, Omaha, Nebraska, while resident in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, across the Missouri River from Omaha. 

10THE Rev. STEPHEN C. Massock, D. D., was listed in 1856 as ministering to 
the foreign population in St. Louis, Missouri. No record of his ordination by 

an American bishop has been found. He may have been received from another 

' Church. He died in New York City, May 30, 1870. 

11THeE Rev. MELANCHTON Hoyt studied at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, and was ordered deacon, October 14, 1834, by Bishop Brownell, of Con- 
necticut. He spent almost his entire ministry in the West, accompanying Bishop 
Kemper to Indiana in 1835, and ministering there, in Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and South Dakota. He died in 1888. 

12THeE Rev. JAMES DePuy (or Depui) had been the chaplain at Fort Kearney. 
He had been ordered deacon by Bishop White, July 25, 1825. After a ministry 
of some ten years in Pennsylvania, he had been one of the pioneer clergy in 
Illinois at Alton and Galena, and at Dubuque, Iowa, and Mineral Point, Wiscon- 
sin. 

18THE Rev. WILLIAM VAUX was ordered deacon, January 22, 1843, by Bishop 
Kemper. After serving as a missionary in Vanderburgh County, Indiana, he be- 
came the chaplain at Fort Laramie about 1850. He died at Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, July 22, 1882, aged 76. 

144THe Rev. Joun H. KeEnLER ordered deacon, August 22, 1841, by Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, had served that diocese until 1860. In that year 
he began pioneer work in Colorado, and founded St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness, in 
Denver, the present cathedral of the diocese of Colorado. His ministry there was 
ea by service as army chaplain during the Civil War. He died February 
21, L 
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country was practically depopulated of white settlers. The really great 
migration into the Northwest was to come after 1865, and not before. 

Yet at the end of his less than six years’ service in a missionary 
field of vast area and relatively few people, in contrast to what he had 
found in 1860, he could report in 1865: 


17 clergymen canonically resident: in Dakota, 1; in Ne- 
braska, 9; in Colorado, 3; in Nevada, 4 (with a fifth actually 
there, but his letter dimissory had not yet been received ). 

Of these 17 clergymen, 4 were rectors of self-supporting 
parishes; 1 was a chaplain in the United States Army; 8 were 
missionaries of the Board of Missions; and 2 were mission- 
aries of the American Church Missionary Society. 

Several churches had been built; some had been conse- 
crated, which meant that they were free of debt; many new 
mission stations had been opened. 

In spite of the war’s demand on the services and lives 
of young men, he had ordained 5 deacons and 4 priests. Even 
in peace time, ordinations in missionary districts are relatively 
few. He had 3 candidates for the diaconate, and 1 for the priest- 
hood. 

During his first triennium, 1859-1862, he had confirmed 
116 persons ; during the second, 1862-1865, on 33 occasions, 169 
persons; a total of 280 confirmations in a Northwest that was 
really “wild and woolly.” 

The bishop himself had had to administer offices normally 
done by priests: 81 baptisms, of whom 9 were adults and 72 
were infants; marriages, 3; burials, 17. 


Only those who know from personal knowledge the huge area 
involved, and only those who understand the painfully slow and tire- 
some means of transportation in a primitive and often hostile country, 
can appreciate the restraint of the statement in his report to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1865—his last as bishop of the North West: 


“My visitations have extended to every part of my juris- 
diction, except the Territory of Montana, which has been or- 
ganized | May 26, 1864] since the last Triennial Meeting [of the 
General Convention, 1862], and which I have been unable to 
reach. I have also, at the request of the Domestic Committee, 
and under the authority of the late venerable Presiding Bishop, 
made a journey of observation to the Territory of New 
Mexico.”’"® 


Why did he resign his missionary jurisdiction to accept the co- 
adjutorship of Indiana? Dr. George Upfold (1796-1872), bishop of 
Indiana (1847-1872), was disabled in 1865, and in view of his age, 


18General Convention Journal, 1865, p. 321. 
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permanently so. In August, 1865, the convention of the diocese of 
Indiana, with the “earnest and cordial concurrence of the bishop,” unani- 
mously elected Talbot as assistant bishop. 


“The Convention of the Diocese of Indiana . . . offered 
me a missionary field, which, measured by souls rather than 
square miles, is incomparably larger than the entire missionary 
jurisdiction of the North-west as at present constituted. That 
jurisdiction will undoubtedly be divided into several; I hope, 
into five. Thus the question before me is reduced to this: Shall 
I work in a mission field containing, say, 50,000 souls? or 
shall I take one with a population of a million and a third, and 
growing even more rapidly than the smaller ?’’** 


He had “waited for the Church in General Convention to speak 
its mind. The answer is, from the House of Bishops, a vote, with but 
one dissenting voice in a full house, and from the lower house an almost 
unanimous vote, that I ought to go to the larger field. I feel, therefore, 
that I am instructed by the general voice of the Church to take the posi- 
tion thus offered to me.”*" 

The story of Talbot’s diocesan episcopate is not within the province 
of this paper. In 1872 Bishop Upfold died, and Talbot succeeded as 
diocesan. He himself died on January 15, 1883, in his 67th year. Enter- 
ing the ministry relatively late, at the age of 30, he had given over 36 
years to the Church’s ministerial service: over 13 years as deacon and 
priest, and one month short of 23 years as a missionary bishop, a bishop 
coadjutor, and a diocesan bishop. 


TALBOT’S JOURNAL OF HIS MISSIONARY JOURNEY 
MAY 25, 1863—DECEMBER 7, 1863 


On May 25, 1863, Bishop Talbot started from Nebraska City on 
his long trek across his jurisdiction. According to his diary, it took 
18 days to make the journey to Denver, Colorado—a distance that can 
now be traveled by automobile in 18 hours, by train during daylight 
hours of one day, or by airplane in three or four hours. 


16General Convention Journal, 1865, p. 322. 
17] bid., p. 323. 
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NOTES OF TRIP TO COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO: MAY, JUNE AND 
JULY, 1863; UTAH AND NEVADA: SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1863. 


By Bishop J. C. Talbot 
FROM NEBRASKA TO COLORADO 


In company with the Rev. William O. Jarvis'*—for Monday 
Colorado, and Rev. Messrs. Rich*® and DeMora?°—for New May 25 
Mexico, I left home at 11 A. M. Rev. Mr. Hagar,” Mrs. Talbot, 
and Mary Coddington accompanied us as far as the first night’s 
stopping place. Detained several hours at a broken bridge, eight 
miles west of Nebraska City, crossed the horses through the 
stream under the bridge, and the wagons over planks, kindly 
laid for that purpose by the workmen. (Coming out on the other 
side, Mr. Hagar, who had ridden one of the horses over, ex- 
hibited some spirited feats of equestrianism and dismounted in 


disgust. ) 


We reached Thompson’s on the Little Newuho at 71/2 
P. M. who directed us to two houses nearby. Mrs. Talbot, Miss 
Coddington and myself, had one room at Mr. Master’s and 
Messrs. Rich, Jarvis and DeMora and Hagar, another at Mr. 
Hedges’. Both these families from Ohio and very fine and hos- 
pitable people. (Mr. Hedges’ family especially are intelligent 
and clever people. They belong to the Methodist Society.) 


18WiILLIAM Oscar Jarvis (died, November 20, 1900, aged 79 years), graduated 
from the General Theological Seminary in 1849. He was ordered deacon, Septem- 
ber 29, 1849, by Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, and priest in 1850, by the same 
bishop. He served: Bridgewater, Connecticut, 1850; Duanesburgh, New York, 
1851-1858; Niagara Falls, New York, 1859-1864, but during 1863 he accompanied 
Bishop Talbot to Colorado, and ministered in some of the mining camps of that 
territory; Buffalo, New York, 1864; Stockport, New York, 1865-1870; St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1871; Fredonia, New York, 1872-1876; Batavia, New York, 1877; Brook- 
lyn, New York, 1878; Rensselaerville, New York, 1880. He became a non-parochial 
priest of the diocese of Western New York in 1881. 

19WILLIAM ALEXANDER RICH graduated from the General Theological Semi- 
nary in 1857. He was ordered deacon, June 28, 1857, by Bishop Horatio Potter, 
of New York. In 1858 he became assistant minister in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
1859 he began missionary duty in Canton, New York, and elsewhere, for the next 
five years, except for his journey with Bishop Talbot to New Mexico. His health 
apparently was always precarious. In 1864 he took charge of St. James’ Church, 
Fordham, New York, but returned to Canton in 1866 and served as assistant 
minister in Grace Church as his health permitted. When the diocese of Albany 
was created he received a missionary appointment. He died in Canton, May 10, 
1888, in his 62nd year. 

20ANGEL H. DeMora appears to have been Spanish, and was in priest’s orders, 
but he was not ordained by any bishop of the American Episcopal Church so far 
as the records show. He was probably received from some other Church, either 
Anglican or Roman Catholic, and was listed as residing in New York City for 
several years. Eventually he had charge of a congregation in Lisbon, Portugal, 
and died there, May 8, 1876. 

*1Isaac A. HaGar was ordered deacon, May 26, 1861, by Bishop J. C. Talbot. 
He was at this time missionary at large in Nebraska. In 1868 he served St. John’s 
Church, Crawfordsville, Indiana, and died June 27, 1870, aged 36. 
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Parted with my dear wife and friends at 8 A. M. and fairly 
started on our long, long journey through the wilderness. The 
scenery during the day was passing beautiful, (the different 
forks and branches of the Newuho affording sufficient timber to 
render it picturesque, while the ever varying forms of beauty as 
no one unacquainted with Prairie travel can well conceive). Fre- 
quent showers fell upon us during the A. M. Heard the howling 
of wolves this P. M. We stopped to dine at Silberts Creek. Great 
difficulty in lighting our fire owing to the rain and enjoyed our 
dinner none the less for cooking it. Messrs. Rich and Jarvis, 
who started out as invalids, gave evidence of rapid improve- 
ment in the manifest relish with which they disposed of their 
portion of bacon and bread, and I am sure will soon be able to 
do their part among the well people. 


Started again and drove to Salt Creek. (Salt, Creek- 
Salt Springs, ten miles below our stopping place affording by 
natural evaporation an abundant supply of that necessary 
article). Pitched our tent in the yard of Mr. Cadman—a very 
kind family, horses well cared for—water excellent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cadman both intelligent and worthy people. Left my 
fish and gridiron here, and the former being rather strong 
for our olfactories in a close wagon. I parted with my rock 
herring with regret, having been bred in a country where 
they are esteemed a luxury. 


Got our breakfast at Mr. Cadman’s store. Made a late 
start, having to repack our wagon which was uncomfortably 
crowded. Struck tent and got off after Morning Prayer at 
nine o'clock. Had a pleasant drive through a beautiful country 
to Davidson’s Ranch one mile west of Big Blue. An excellent 
barn for our horses, plenty grain and hay at very moderate 
prices and a hearty welcome from the “guide man” and _ his 
“better half” made it a very desirable place to stop. We re- 
gretted to find them anxiously watching a sick child, but trust 
he will soon entirely recover. Recommend this place to travelers 
as excellent though of course primitive in appearance as all our 
“Prairie Ranches” are. Again a beautiful country stretches out 
before us. At the Blue, we leave the Rolling Prairie and are 
fairly on the plains. Saw the first antelope today. 


(Started from Davidson’s at 3 P. M. and drove to Davis 
and Thompson’s on Beaver Creek where we camped for the 
night.) I must not omit to mention that my fellow travelers 
find camp life not only extremely novel but highly beneficial. 
They sleep in the tent and I in the wagon and all agree that 
it is excellent sleeping. The batchelor coffee, corn bread and 
bacon, it is universally voted, is not to be despised. 


At Beaver Creek, I found an old neighbor and acquain- 
tance, in Mr. Davis, one of the proprietors of the Ranch. He 
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and his partner, Mr. Thompson, are industrious and enter- 
prising men and we left them under the conviction that they 
would surely reap their temporal reward of industry and 
economy. I cannot too highly recommend Mr. Davis’ superior 
ability as a groom. My horses came out in capital condition and 
have proved his care by their cheerful performance of their 
duty since we left his Ranch. 


Up at 5—assistance of a fine pointer dog in washing our 
dishes. Left Davis and Thompson's after Morning Prayer and 
breakfast at 71/2 o'clock. (Taking the cover off the stove to 
boil the coffee, the Bishop who was cook, found the remains of 
his splendid horse brush, brand new, roasted to a cinder. It had 
been put into the stove for safety and met a horrible fate.) 
Passed Leonard’s and Hall’s Ranches, still in Beaver Creek and 
drove to Meigs for dinner. Here also we find intelligence. Mrs. 
Meigs has evidently been used to better things than Ranch life 
on the plains. From Davis’ and Thompson’s, we took a plough 
share to the plains (Hall’s) at the request of a boy who had 
brought it seven miles to be repaired. Was sorry not to be 
able to take the boy too, but overcrowded wagon and a proper 
regard for the horses forbade (a merciful man, etc.) Mr. Hall, 
a clever man, kindly gave us water and assured us if he had 
it he would offer us “something to drink.” As I write my three 
Presbyters wearied with travel are lying asleep—two upon the 
ground and one in the wagon—very much in the position of 
men, who have succeeded in obtaining what Mr. Hall had not— 
such is Prairie life. Would any Eastern Presbyter deem it 
possible that he could lie at mid-day upon the open ground, 
without the shadow of a shade above him and sleep as sweetly 
as in his own bed at home? Let him come to Nebraska and 
he will see the thing not possible only but performed. (Saw 
2 antelopes this P. M.) 


(Left Meigs’ Ranch at 21/2 P. M.—drove over a rather 
rough country, 22 miles to Mills Paws’ Ranch at Upper Grove— 
so called because the timber found here is the last as we ascend 
Beaver Creek. We shall see no more until we get to the Platte 
River—22 miles.) We were up early this morning and through 
breakfast a little after 6. The Bishop officiated as cook—De 
Mora as general “help” and Messrs. Rich and Jarvis as dish- 
washers. The latter harder work than yesterday as we were 
without a dog. The effect of Prairie air upon appetite was 
quite amusingly illustrated at breakfast this morning. DeMora, 
who probably makes a delicate meal at eight or nine in New 
York too hungry at six to wait for the cornbread to brown, 
and unwilling to cat cold meat, suddenly broke out with “You 
please, Bishop, bless this before it is cold.” He and Jarvis had 
already taken their seats at our board. The morning opens 
bright. and beautiful and we anticipate a pleasant drive though 
the driver feels the want of rest. We are not yet beyond the 
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confines of civilization. As I write a train of wagons is passing, 
behind which we see a true woman driving cattle, yet hooped 
to the extreme limit of fashion. Yet I don’t know that the Plains 
are not after all the very place for crinoline. They may be the 
most extravagant spreading without danger of crowing. (I 
stopped to groom my horse and be off.) 


Started from Mills Paws’ Ranch at 8 A. M. The road runs 
over a rather barren country—almost level and is quite deficient 
in wood and water but otherwise one of the best roads I ever 
saw. Saw this morning a couple of buffalo—a mile or two to the 
south of our road. They were soon out of sight and the morn- 
ing’s drive was without further incident of interest. The day, 
however, was beautiful and the whole party enjoyed the pure 
air of these boundless plains. At noon we reached the Junction 
Ranch—22 miles, but finding no corn for our horses, drove two 
more and stopped for lunch. Lunch over, and there being no 
other shade, the Bishop, Rich and DeMora, took shelter under 
the wagon and Jarvis in it. All were soon fast asleep, while 
the horses took a comfortable roll in the barn. We could not but 
think how little conception our Eastern brethren have of a 
journey or of the everyday incidents in a Missionary Bishop's 
life in the Northwest and wonder how one of the Bishops in our 
larger settled states would look stretched upon a buffalo robe 
underneath his wagon fast asleep and this in a public highway 
where the passing teams bestowed upon him a liberal share of 
dust. But necessity knows no law and even Episcopal dignity 
must give way before it. After two hours’ rest, we started once 
more and at 6 P. M. camped for the night, at Maybin’s—25 miles 
short of Fort Kearny. Here we procured a small supply of 
eggs by way of change from the salt bacon which had been 
our fare through the week. But how were eleven eggs to quiet 
the cravings of four tired and hungry men? The culinary skill 
of Mr. Rich answered the question. Adding a few onions and 
potatoes and a small ration of bacon, he soon produced a full 
and satisfactory meal of tortilla, a Spanish dish, pronounced, 
tortelia. This dispatched, together with our excellent coffee and 
cornbread, the tin dishes washed, and prayers over, Messrs. 
Rich and Jarvis turned in, while the Bishop and DeMora went 
about their duties as grooms to Dan and Frank, our capital 
roadsters. If we would have them carry us through, we must 
care for their comfort and right well do they repay any kind- 
ness. At last we are all at rest, renewing our strength for the 
labors of the morrow. 


(At sunrise or a little after, we are up and at it again. 
Breakfast and prayers over, we conclude to make a late start 
and so get a little more rest for ourselves and team. The latter 
were early out of the barn and enjoying the fresh grass. At 
9 A. M. the “pickets” are in and the horses headed for the 
Fort. Noon finds us at the banks of our Platte—14 miles from 
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our starting place.) Here we had our first chance for a bath 
and weary of dust and worn out by travel, in we go, though 
under a midday sun there was sufficient breeze to make it pleas- 
ant and in a little while greatly refreshed and comforted by 
the thought that our skins were clean though our clothes were 
far from it, we are seated a our lunch under the narrow shade 
of our wagon. A can of fresh peaches bought at the last Ranch 
afforded a grateful addition to our meal of crackers and cheese. 
This over, we take our line of march up and at 6 P. M. enter the 
Fort. Here we are hailed by a sentry who desires to know 
whether we are authorized to drive over these grounds, who 
allows us to pass upon our replying that we are bound to the 
quarters of the commanding officer, Captain Beall. The Captain 
being absent, his quarters are turned over to the Bishop and his 
party, and right earnestly do we rejoice to find ourselves again 
under a comfortable roof. The Sutler, Dr. Miller, Mr. Harry, 
his clerk, and a number of officers pay us every needed atten- 
tion. 


We provided for three services today, there being no chap- 
lain at the Post. The Morning Prayer was read at 101/2 
o'clock by the Rev. Messrs. Rich and Jarvis, the Ante Com- 
munion by the Bishop, assisted in the Epistle by the Rev. Mr. 
DeMora, and the Bishop preached. 3 o’clock P. M. Rev. Mr. 
Jarvis preached, Rev. Messrs. Rich and DeMora reading prayers. 
Evening—3rd service conducted by the Bishop and the Rev. 
Mr. Jarvis, and Mr. Rich preached. 


We have been most hospitably entertained by our friends 
at the Post who expressed their thanks for the unusual privi- 
lege of divine service which our visit has afforded. Our Sunday 
here has been most refreshing, physically and spiritually. 


Breakfasted with Mrs. Heath and took leave of the Fort. 
Completely demoralized by our comfortable sojourn, we fear that 
we shall find it difficult to come down again to camp life. Drove 
to Lydenham’s Ranch for noon—saw many dead buffalo by the 
roadside. Left at 4 P. M. and stopped at Plum Creek for the 
night, put the horses to bed in an excellent barn and after 
prayers, turned in ourselves. The day had been sufficiently 
fatiguing to induce sound sleep and very soon we were all at 
rest. But the night was destined to be a trying one. The bright 
full moon which was shining when we retired, lulled us into a 
feeling of security which was sadly disappointed. At 2 A. M. 
I was awakened by heavy thunder and rose at once to make all 
safe against the coming storm. Soon Mr. Jarvis and Mr. Rich 
were also out of the tent, the curtains of the wagon were 
securely buckled down, provisions put into the tent, a ditch dug 
around it and again we retired to our pallets. But hardly had 
we done so when one of the heavy thunder storms peculiar to 
these plains was upon us, the wagon stood firm but the sounds 
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from the tent adjoining indicating that all was not right. | 
was up again to find its occupants buried beneath its ruins. 
The pins were drawn by the heavy wind, the pole fastening 
broken off, the brethren with me, awakened to the reality 
that they were on the plains. I was as much gratified as sur- 
prised to find that they were prepared to take their first trouble 
cheerfully and though we all felt that it was no joke, we could 
not help laughing heartily at the exclamation of our Spanish 
brother as he called lustily after the axe. Without serious 
wetting, we soon had all to rights and being chilled and wearied 
with the labor in the rain, were glad again to seck repose 
though the morning was now breaking upon us. This, however, 
we did not do without a united and sincere thanksgiving for our 
deliverance and prayer for the continued protection of our 
heavenly Father. For myself, I knew no more until at 7 A. M. I 
heard a knocking on my wagon bed accompanied by a shrill “I 
say, Captain, do you want your horses fed corn now?” A sleepy 
“Yes” was the sole answer, but this last disturbance was too 
much for me and I “turned out” to arouse my brethren and pre- 
pare for our breakfast. 


It still continued to rain and everything was wet and un- 
comfortable but after prayers we ate our frugal meal with thanks- 
giving and at a little past 9 were packed and on our way. 


We met this morning the first Indians we have seen— 
a camp of about a dozen lodges of Sioux at a Ranch about five 
miles from our starting place. Stopping to speak with them, 
the principal chief rather rejoicing in the rather homely name of 
“Dogbelly” presented us a paper drawn up in the regular New 
York begging style and purporting to emanate from an officer 
of the United States army—of course a fabrication of the first 
water. We gave him a few crackers which were hastily wrapped 
in the corner of his duty blanket and were off. Stopped at one 
P. M.—ten miles further on for rest and dinner. This was a 
truly comfortable meal—none the less so certainly for the ex- 
cellent sweet corn kindly provided for us by our hospitable 
friends at the Fort. 


At 3% P. M. we “hitched up” again and after a fatiguing 
drive of 35 miles in all, through roads rendered “heavy” by last 
night's rain, pitched our tent at Smith’s Ranch where I got a 
comfortable barn for my horses. We soon had supper and 
prayers and were all snug for the night. All slept soundly, and 
more so in consequence of our trouble last night. 


The morning opens bright and beautiful with rather cool 
breeze from the northeast. We were up in season and breakfast 
is nearly ready as I write at 6 o’clock. Off at 8 A. M. and rode 
to Cotton Wood Springs—25 miles, for dinner which we took in 
the Cotton Wood Spring house—Mr. McDonald, proprietor— 
a very excellent place. When too far to return, I found that 
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one of my Red brethren who had been peering about our wagon 
had appropriated my coat in which he will doubtless soon appear 
as a white man. Mr. Rich, who had been gradually giving way 
for the last day or two, was too unwell to proceed and unable 
to bear the fatigue and exposure to camp life. We left him here 
to take the stage after a day or two of rest and overtake us at 
Julesburgh. We shall miss him greatly and pray that he may 
soon be entirely recovered. Drove to Jack Norrows—12 miles, 
and stopped for the night. The weather threatening, we con- 
cluded not to pitch our tent, but after supper which we took 
in our wagon, we spread our beds in the barn. Soon a terrific 
thunder storm, such as I have known nowhere else than on the 
Plains, burst upon us; driving the campers around us to our 
shelter, where with the horses and hay, we enjoyed safety and 
sound sleep, broken only by the noise of the rude men who were 
driven in by stress of weather. A sick man whose face was ter- 
ribly disfigured with acute erysipelas shared our lodging. 


Up at 5 A. M. and set immediately about breakfast and our 
horses’ wants and at one-half past 7 were off, somewhat earlier 
than usual. The road which yesterday was very heavy from 
the previous night’s rain, was now drying up and upon the 
whole in excellent condition. We drove eighteen miles to 
Walker’s Ranch, arriving at a quarter before 12. Here we had 
an excellent dinner of our own cooking and rested three hours 
or more as we had time to reach our Saturday evening’s desti- 
nation—Julesburgh. I met here a young man from Nebraska 
City who recognized me notwithstanding the “Border Ruffian” 
appearance I made, with my dirty linen coat, outside boots and 
grey flannel shirt, the oily collar over which was a Red Bandanna. 
We are taking quiet comfort in the shade of the Ranch as I 
write but we must leave it for it is time to take to the road 
again. We saw a number of antelope today and my fellow 
traveler who has seen so few before expressed loud admiration 
of their beauty and grace. We have all a grateful appreciation 
of their unsurpassed flavor. 


Left Walker’s at 3 P. M. and drove to Giroux and Dion’s 
Ranch making in all today 34 miles. Here a storm threatening, 
we put our horses and wagon in the barn and took ourselves to 
rest on the floor of the Ranch, a very uninviting place. The 
night was spent uncomfortably in trying to sleep which the 
fleas took care to prevent—mice carousing by my head—dog at 
my feet. Altogether it was a miserable night. Our supper was 
taken in the barn standing. 


At sunrise we were astir, at least I was and soon I had 
my horses fed, and on the grass, the fire started, and breakfast 
on. I thought it cruel to stir my companions but they speedily 
followed me and by 63/4 we were on the road. We stopped 
at several Ranches to water and stopped for noon at the Huge 
Station, 22 miles from our starting place, and 13 miles short 
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of Julesburgh. Here we fed our horses and cooked on Mr. 
Cleves’ stove an excellent and refreshing dinner for ourselves. 
Mr. Cleves the station keeper helped us dispatch it and as- 
sured us he had never tasted so delicious a cup of coffee in 
this country. Certain we were that he never before had a Bishop 
for cook. The wind has been blowing hard all day and the ride 
entirely destitute of interest as my companions, weary with last 
night’s discomfort, and now out of the reach of fleas, have slept 
most of the way. I have had great difficulty in keeping wide 
enough awake to drive and several times thought I must give 
it up and take a nap upon the open prairie, but here we are re- 
freshed already to be “‘at it again.” The Lord be praised that 
we are thus far in safety on our weary way. 


Off again. Soon after starting, the wind, which has been 
blowing hard all day, freshened almost to a gale and we were 
overtaken by a heavy storm which compelled us to turn our 
backs and wait for it to pass. Half an hour probably was 
passed in this way. At length after a drive of 35 miles in all, 
we reached Julesburgh at 6 P. M. Here we found that Mr. 
Rich had not arrived. The post office was discontinued so that 
we could receive no tidings of him or get our expected letters 
from home. The stage agent would not receive our horses into 
the company’s barn and we felt decidedly “down.” The agent, 
however, gave us shelter for our horses for the night under a 
shed where they were compelled to content themselves without 
hay and without bedding. Fortunately the grass is good here 
and we shall do well enough. We lie over till Monday without a 
chance for any public service and are thankful for the rest and 
quiet of the Lord’s Day. 


Very early this morning, we started through a dense fog, 
very unusual in this country, for the river, where we refreshed 
ourselves with a comfortable bath and got back in time for break- 
fast. Here we met our friends, Col. Dalliba, A. Bryan and 
Judge Bond who came in on the Denver stage bound east. They 
left at about 9 o’clock. Messrs. Jarvis and DeMora have walked 
down to a Cheyenne camp, one-half a mile with the purpose of 
seeing for the first time, the interior of an Indian Lodge. I am 
every moment expecting the western bound coach and hope to 
find Mr. Rich among the passengers. 


The stage has arrived, but no Mr. Rich and the post office 
being discontinued, we have no tidings of him—a fact that 
caused us some uneasiness. Among the passengers was a very 
agreeable gentleman of Salt Like City, a merchant, on his way 
to that place. He gave us some interesting facts about the 
people of Utah. His account of the popularity of Brigham 
[Young] quite surprises me. He represents him as a man of 
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many good qualities but speaks freely of his unlimited power 
over the dupes of that stupendous imposition—Mormonism. 


The day has passed rather heavily as we have had no op- 
portunity for privacy or for public prayer. Our room at the 
“hotel” is the common room into which all about the house as 
well as travelers must needs be admitted. Julesburgh, so named 
in honor of a Frenchman who built the first house (made of 
sod, now standing) has not greatly prospered. The name has 
been changed to the more imposing name of “Overland City” by 
which it is known on the cards of the “Overland Stage Line” 
and the city now contains a Hotel of logs—A Telegraph office of 
the same—two large barns, ditto, and a small adobe or sod house 
built by Mr. Jules. The hotel accommodates the entire popu- 
lation with board as well as the travelers who are obliged to stop 
over at this point. The place is in fact notwithstanding its high 
sounding title, only a station of the Overland Stage Company 
and the Pacific Telegraph Company and its whole population 
consists of a dozen or so employees of these two great “‘institu- 
tions.” 


Went to our rest with the design of making an early start 
tomorrow morning. Left a note for Mr. Rich, directing him to 
follow and overtake us by stage as we must be moving or spend 
another Sunday by the way. 


Left Julesburgh at 8 A. M. At the toll gate—15 miles 
out—we met my old friend, Mr. Mackey, who is one of the 
road Company and passed us free through the gate. He in- 
sisted that we go home with him to dinner which we did and a 
capital repast his good lady provided for us. We left with 
most grateful recollection of their kindness. Starting from Mr. 
Mackey’s at 3 P. M. we were soon caught in a very severe storm 
which came directly in our front and effectually prevented our 
getting further this day than Spring Hill—25 miles from Jules- 
burgh. We had only time to secure the wagon cover and were 
obliged to turn our backs to the storm which at first it was 
impossible for men or horses to face. At the first abatement 
in the fury of the wind, finding that my horses were suffering 
severely, I put Mr. Jarvis back with DeMora and faced the 
storm, taking its full force for several miles to Spring Hill 
station. It was an afternoon to be remembered. There is some- 
thing very grand and very terrible in these violent thunder 
storms upon the Plains. The lightning is the most fearfully 
vivid I have ever seen and one cannot but be impressed with 
the thought that he is with his wagon and train an attractive 
object to the deadly fluid when he sees no tree or other elevation 
around him. At Spring Hill, we had excellent accommodations. 
Mrs. Thorne, the hostess, did all that could be done to make us 
comfortable but the house was very much crowded by persons 
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driven in by the storm which continued nearly through the 
night. We gave Mr. DeMora the only bed in the room. Mr. 
Jarvis took a couch and I the floor. 


Started at 7 A. M. and drove 25 miles to good grass and 
water where we nooned upon the Prairie, where Mr. Mackey’s 
men were digging sod for the road. After this we made some 
17 or 18 miles where we pitched our tent, cooked our supper, 
had prayers and went to bed. The horses were on good grass 
all night and did well. 


Started at 41/2 A. M. and drove to Moore and Killey’s 
Ranch for breakfast which we ordered at the station instead of 
cooking it for ourselves. We furnished the coffee however, as 
being better than any we find on the road. The place is an excel- 
lent one. We were in hope of seeing Mr. Rich here as it is a 
stage station and a coach ought to be here now. It is now at half 
past seven and we are off. After a hard day’s drive, the horses 
being very weary. we stopped for the night at the Junction Stage 
station—100 miles short of Denver. Here we could not get our 
animals cared for and picketed them, on an island. 


In the morning, our friend DeMora was “under the 
weather” and declared he must take the stage. I left him and 
soon after he got upon the coach where he met the Rev. Mr. 
Rich. The two reached Denver a day before me. 


After breakfast (Mr. Jarvis and myself being now alone) 
we started the drive to a camping place on the Platte—about 21 
miles from the Junction. I was induced to take the river road by 
fears of want of water and grass on the cut off—here we found 
two or three English families, also nooning, and made their ac- 
quaintance. They were from the Superior mining region and 
some of them churchmen on their way to the Gregory diggings. 
At about 6 1/2 P. M. we camped for the night, were early at rest 
and had an excellent sleep in our tent, the horses again picketed. 


Breakfast and prayers were over by 61/2 and about 7 
we started. Soon we overtook our English friends of the pre- 
vious day who had an earlier start than we, drove past them 
and said goodbye. Again we nooned upon the Prairie and at 
6 P. M. stopped at Fort Lupton, a very good stage station—35 
miles short of Denver. Here we had good accommodations and a 
fine barn for our horses and by paying for him, a man to take care 
of them. They had a good night on the finest hay we have seen. 
I slept in the wagon—Mr. Jarvis in the house. IT had an ex- 
cellent place and a fine sleep and knew nothing till I was aroused 
just before daybreak by voices of men who had just arrived 
on foot and were washing at the well beside the wagon. The 
remark, “That rooster knows better than our watches’’ satis- 
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fied me that it was almost day. I went to sleep again however, 
and was not up till just before breakfast at 6. 


At 61/2 we were packed and off again. We had driven Saturday 

15 miles and were probably 14 or 15 more from Denver when th 
Mr. Jarvis found that he had left his watch under his pillow 

in the house. What was to be done? My horses had already 

lost three shoes and were getting sore feet. Saturday was here— 

I was expected and advertised in Denver for the following day. 

| could not add 30 miles to the already too long journey of my 
weary team and accordingly out went Mr. Jarvis to take the 
stage and go back for his watch, hoping to reach Denver in 
time for service tomorrow. I drove on and at 121/2 P. M. en- 
tered Denver. Thus were my plans disappointed. I left home 
with four in my wagon and came out at the last alone. Driving 

to the Tremont, I found Messrs. DeMora and Rich and soon 
joined them at dinner. In the evening I took up my quarters at 

Mr. Hitchings,** the Rector, a nice rectory having just been 
built for him. Here quite an accident occurred—the fire burn- 

ing all of my clothes, ete. 


Morning service at 11 o'clock, conducted by Messrs. Hitch- Sunday 
ings, Rich and DeMora, after which I preached on First Cor. 1 
13, 15. A very large congregation were present, benches being 
needed. In the evening I preached again, Mr. Jarvis, who had 
meanwhile arrived and Mr. Kehler,** the former Rector now 
Chaplain First Reg’t. Colorado Volunteers, with Messrs. Hitch- 
ings, DeMora and Rich conducting the service. Again there 
was a large congregation. After the sermon and hymn, I ad- 
dressed the congregation on the growth and success of the church 
here, and the wonderful spectacle before them—six clergymen in 
robes, present at a service at the very base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They listened with very marked attention—the former 
Rector, Father Kehler, with tears. It was a happy day for the 
church in Denver. 


The Messrs. Perremond at work kindly making good my Monday 
loss of cravats by the burning of my valise. I was all the morn- 15th 
ing with my brethren. In the evening took tea with Mrs. Pearce, 

a communicant of the church, visited several church families. 
(Bed broke down at midnight leaving me on the floor.) 


*2Horace Batpwin Hitcuincs (died April 13, 1917) graduated from Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, B. A., 1854; M. A., 1857, and received a D. D. 
from that college in 1904. He was ordered deacon June 7, 1857, and priest the 
next year by Bishop John Williams, of Connecticut. After serving East Haddam, 
Connecticut, 1857-1862, he became rector of St. John’s Church, Denver, Colorado, 
1862-1872, and an assistant minister in Trinity Church, New York, 1873-1881. He 
retired in 1883, but St. John’s, Denver, made him rector emeritus in 1910, which 
honorary title he retained until his death in 1917. 

23For Kehler, see above footnote #14. 
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Tuesday Visited Dr. Morrison and others. Held a service at “Camp 
16th Wild,” Rev. Messrs. Kehler, Jarvis, Rich and Hitchings assisted. 
The congregation was very large. The governor of the terri- 
tory, all the officers of the regiment and many soldiers and 
citizens were present. I preached to a deeply interested au- 
dience—though the sermon was entirely extempore. The hearty 
Amen of Col. Chevington formerly a preacher among the Metho- 
dists and then presiding Elder here attested his interest. Sup- | 
pressed applause—which pained me—bespoke that of the sol- ) 
diers. The Lord bless the word spoken. Will leave at 7 A. M. | 
tomorrow for New Mexico whence | return in a few weeks , 
io my work in Colorado. 1 


Dined at 6 P. M. with Mrs. T. G. Wildman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rogers being present. It was a very pleasant occasion, in 
the evening Mr. Bayand called at my lodgings. Got to bed at 
last at 11 P. M. Thus ended a very pleasant visit to Denver. 
I was compelled to leave without seeing the Rev. Mr. Granger. 


FROM DENVER TO NEW MEXICO 


Wednesday Left Denver at 81/2 A. M. by stage for New Mexico. 
17th Took the Cherry Creek road and reached California Ranch kept 
by Mr. Parkhurst for dinner. It is an excellent place. Here we 
took a wild pony team and throughout the next ten miles were 
almost constantly in a full run. The next change was at the 
station 22 miles north of Colorado City, fine country around, 
spring of the purest water, etc. The scenery this afternoon was 
beautiful in the extreme. The road led directly toward Pikes 
Peak at the foot of which Colorado City lies and it was in full 
view nearly all the time. Mr. Rich road outside and was quite 
charmed. He had been very unwell this morning but this outside d 
ride amid such scenery made a new man of him and he arrived 
at Colorado quite well apparently. Here at 10 P. M. we sat 
down to an excellent supper at the house formerly kept by Mrs. 


Maggned and at which Mrs. Talbot and myself were the first S 
guests at the opening last summer. h: 
Took half an hour after supper to give Mr. Rich a nap b> 
and were off again. The express messenger, a very clever man, ps 
did all he could by kind attentions to make us comfortable. But i 
the ride through the night in a stage, none too large for its pas- 
sengers and heavily loaded with mail besides, was necessarily a a 
hard and trying one. About 2 A. M. we were awakened by a fo 
man running out of the bushes in a very dangerous looking 7 
place and hailing the driver to “halt’—in an instant every ™ 
man had his revolver in hand and the messenger fearing an 
attempt to rob the stage kept the driver from halting the team wi 


and cautioning the unknown man not to approach too near, we tal 
were soon out of reach of trouble if indeed any awaited us there. 
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It is an absolute necessity to be prepared for a night attack and 
we mean to defend ourselves if one come. 


At 61/2 A. M. we reached Pueblo a very small town on 
the Arkansas of not more than fifty inhabitants. It is sur- 
rounded, however, by fine farming country on both sides the 
Arkansas and the Fountaine qui Bouille and ought to be one 
among several missionary points—a good congregation could 
always be gathered. The Arkansas at this point is bridged and 
the road much traveled. A small portion of the mountain range 
is in view, with the “wet mountain”—snow clad—just showing 
through the ravines. 


Met Judge Bradford of the 3rd Judicial district of Colorado 
—a plain farmer like, but agreeable man. Here we stayed till 
after dinner. The landlord, Mr. Dobson, and his wife were 
both attentive to us and gave us the best they had. The best 
in most taverns in this country, however, appals a N. Y. palate. 
At 2 P. M. we started again and about 5 reached Col. Boone’s, 
35 miles distant. Had I known that these friends were here, 
I should have tried to make arrangements to stop with them. 
The Col. and Mrs. Boone seemed glad to see us and entertained 
us during the stay of an hour or two, in the style of true Ken- 
tucky hospitality. The Col. and Mrs. Boone seemed glad to 
see us and have an extensive farm—an excellent house built by 
Alex Majors, and live in exceedingly comfortable style—house, 
inmates, and living, presenting a strong contrast with all else 
we have seen upon the road. We left this comfortable home 
about sundown and arrived at Bent’s Old Fort at6 A. M. Nota 
military, but an old trading post, as these strong “adobe” build- 
ings were erected in early times for protection against the In- 
dians. We have several and they are all quite formidable in 
size and appearance. 


Here we lie over 24 hours for the coach from the east for 
Santa Fe. It is a very uncomfortable place—the dirt floors, the 
hard living and the bedbugs, together present an array of in- 
convenience—appalling to my New York brother and though 
nothing new to me, not greatly to be desired. The Santa Fe 
coach for the east has come in. I met among its passengers Mr. 
Hinckley, formerly of Denver, who recognized me. The station 
at Bent’s Old Fort is kept by Mr. Adams, a Baptist Preacher, 
who does his best, but will be able to make things more com- 
fortable when his wife and daughters arrive, they are expected 
every day. 


We were full of guests at the Fort last night and though 
a bed was offered me, I preferred to give it up to DeMora and 
take my blanket in the coach outside. The night was passed 
very comfortably, even there, as I was obliged to take a very 
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constrained position and got little sleep. At 3 A. M. I was 
awakened by preparations to start the coach I had taken and had 
to “turn out.” Next I took a mail bag in the Fort. This was 
soon called for and at last I spread a blanket on the floor when 
I was soon after aroused with the information that breakfast 
would be ready as soon as I. I am sure that it would both sur- 
prise and amuse our eastern friends to see the “stopping over” 
camping in such a place as this—some had beds and bugs— 
some the floor—and quite a number the ground or straw in the 
corral, the latter perhaps best off of all for they could breathe 
the free air while they were at the same time free from the 
phlebotomising propensities of the unmentionable insects inside. 
Notwithstanding these trivial discomforts, my friends all unused 
to it are quite cheerful this morning and even DeMora drowns 
in a happy whistle the pain of what he calls a chronic bite 
between his shoulders. 


We are over the river and off for Santa Fe but what a 
trial to get off; never have I seen such imposition upon passen- 
gers as that practised by this Kansas City and Santa Fe Stage 
Co. There is no limit either as to passenger or express matter 
and the result is that as in our own case, they pack us in for a 
ride of four hundred miles without the slightest chance even to 
stretch our legs, etc. In this connection, I cannot but record 
the infinite patience and good temper of their excellent con- 
ductor, Mr. Smith, gentlemanly and accommodating in a very 
remarkable degree—he does what he can to redeem the concern 
from the unmeasured condemnation of every passenger of our 


-company. What a company! We find ourselves fellow passen- 


gers with our four or five of the most terribly profane and un- 
clean of men. The whole of this night, they were drinking to 
excess, blaspheming, and singing obscene songs to the utter dis- 
gust of their fellow passengers and to our great sorrow of heart. 
I rode the entire night upon the driver’s box, without sleep of 
course. Poor DeMora was greatly afflicted by the profanity 
within, but Mr. Rich slept through it all. 


At 4 A. M. we reached Iron Springs and I immediately 
threw myself upon the floor, completely worn out by want of 
sleep and knew no more until the whole party had finished 
breakfast! antelope swimming in foul grease, butter strong 
enough to stand alone, coffee of the vilest without milk. Alto- 
gether the “hardest” place we have seen. We were soon off and 
greatly troubled that we could have no enjoyment of this Holy 
Day. At 10 A. M. we reached that “hole in the rocks” where 
we camped for lunch and to feed the mules—this team of five of 
the smallest being obliged to draw our heavy load 47 miles. 
The scenery around the hole is very picturesque. The ravine was 
probably at one time a water course, the evidence appearing on 
every side. We rested an hour and a half. Messrs. Rich and 
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DeMora and myself finding a place by ourselves in the shadow of 
a great rock and there taking our lunch in repose. 


Starting again, we camped two hours later to graze the 
mules. The entire party were instantly stretched out upon the 
ground and though there was no shade, slept soundly under a 
burning sun till we were called to start. This afternoon our drive 
was for some distance along the PuRGATOIRE, called by the in- 
habitants Picket Wire—a beautiful stream running at the base of 
the Raton Mountains—a spur of the Rocky Mountains. This 
range running nearly east and west is exceeding beautiful in 
its varied scenery, affording the finest scope for the artist and 
eliciting at every step the admiration of the traveler. 


At 61/2 P. M. we reached Gray’s Ranch on the Purca- 
TOIRE and stopped for the night. FANDANGo—tho’ Sunday 
night! Morals of the country 3/4. Gray’s Mexican wife had 
left him the day before—too hard work. It is not too much to 
say for Mr. Gray that he kept the best house with the single 
exception of Col. Boone’s that we have scen. His antelope and 
cornbread were of the best, his coffee good, the milk sweet, 
rich and plenty and our party unanimously voted him the title 
of “Prince of Landlords.” I regret to take a word from this 
expression of regard for him as an attentive, polite and capable 
host. But there was one drawback—he is greatly addicted to the 
vile habit into which so many fall in this far off wilderness, that 
of profane swearing. I must say, however, that I did not hear 
him swear after he knew that we were clergymen. Thus he re- 
spected us, if he did not himself. I cordially commend his house, 
his fare, his beds, his kind attention to our comfort. Would that 
I had nothing to condemn! 


After an excellent breakfast, we were off again, refreshed 
by our stay at Gray’s Ranch and ready for the ride across the 
mountains which we are to pass in our way to New Mexico— 
(Trinidad—first Mexican town—religious element shown in 
name.) A ride of 18 miles through a beautiful canon, afford- 
ing every variety of scenery—we reached the Ranch of Mr. 
Mayfield, the “Mountain Ranch” about 12 o’clock. What was 
our delight to see the skin of a fresh killed deer hanging by the 
door. It gave promise of the good cheer within for which the 
mountain air had already fully prepared us. Mr. Mayfield is from 
Kentucky and he and the writer were soon good friends. He 
is his own cook. The odor of his venison which he cooks as I 
write is most refreshing. DeMora is delighted with the prospects 
and so I think all are, though the rest are less demonstrative 
that he. I regret to see Mr. Rich again troubled with dyspepsia 
but trust the dinner will cure him. Our dinner was good except 
for the want of butter which Mr. Mayfield hopes soon to be 
able to supply. I commend the Mountain Ranch to travelers. 
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Game is found in great abundance in this vicinity—deer, bear, 
etc., can be found in quantity at almost any time. We have 
reached the mountains just at the commencement of the “rainy 
season.” It is now raining and Mr. Mayfield tells me that it has 
rained every day of late. 


They are harnessing the mules and soon we shall be off. 
We have yet to go 21/2 miles to the top of the mountain and 
then 13 to Red River where we may stay all night. We start, and 
I must stop. At 61/2 P. M. we came to Hall’s Ranch in Red 
River where the rain continued—the conductor concluded to stay 
overnight. It is an uncomfortable place. Mrs. Hall not having 
arrived, everything is in true bachelor style. The “hard” supper 
over, we retired—seven of us slept in one room, all upon the 
floor, with the door, the only opening, wide open—a blanket and 
overcoat were my only bed, and I felt pretty stiff after my 
night’s rest! 


EXPERIENCES IN NEW MEXICO 


We were called at 6 A. M., and soon sat down to our break- 
fast, a “Facsimile” of the supper, bad coffee, without milk, mut- 
ton fried in something looking like wagon grease, fair bread 
and impossible butter—our first breakfast in New Mexico. 


I observe here the Acasin growing wild in great abundance 
and filled with the most luxuriant bloom—the only product of 
most of the country over which we have passed, being cactus, 
grease weed, and Prairie dogs, it is quite a relief to the eye. 
We have also profusion of the most remarkable cactus I have 
anywhere seen, branches or rather trees of it grow to the height 
of five feet, spreading to a diameter perhaps quite as tall—the 
whole is covered and crowned with a most brilliant bloom. 


Leaving Hall’s Ranch early, we were all day—the latter 
half under a heavy rain—driving 38 miles to Maxwell. Though 
we had six mules they were wholly insufficient in size and 
strength and a slow walk was the best we could gei out of them. 
Again the Company received, as it surely deserves, the un- 
measured condemnation of the passengers. I advise every one 
who can secure any other mode of conveyance to avoid this 
line. 


We reached Maxwell’s** on the Cimarron at 7 last evening, 
wet, weary and very hungry—having had no meal since our 
poor breakfast at 6 A. M. and here we are this morning. It was 
impossible to go on and right glad was I that it was so. Here 
we had comfortable and clean beds and abundant fare. Mr. 
Maxwell is one of the wealthy men of New Mexico. He is a 


24. ucIEN BoNAPARTE MAXWELL (1818-1875). [See Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vol. XII, 441-442.] 
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Creole of St. Louis and was one of Fremont’s men. He lives 
upon a magnificent estate, magnificent not only in the exceeding 
beauty of the scenery around the house, but in its vast extent— 
fifty miles square. He holds under an old Spanish grant of which 
he was the purchaser. His house is said to be the best in New 
Mexico. It is built of adobe and plastered outside and the east 
front is finished with a wide portico, extending the entire length 
of the building. Not an educated man, rough in appearance, 
living at the Table de hote, ditto, surrounded by Indians and 
immense herds, 50 or 60,000 sheep—2,000 heads of cattle, etc. 
Left at 7 A. M. Ten miles from Maxwell’s—still upon his place, 
is the settlement of Rayado (St. John’s day—a holiday, horse 
racing, cock fighting, etc.). 


We traveled all this morning through one of the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful countries I have ever seen, adapted, how- 
ever, only to grazing except in the narrow valleys which by irri- 
gation are made to produce wonderful crops. Maxwell’s Ranch 
around his house—five miles by an average of 1/2. In all 100 
laborers, Peons, though they work on shares as the more 
profitable to him. Always in his debt, he gets all the crop and 
holds them his debtors besides. We were now about 50 miles 
from Fort Union and not a little pleased that the end of our 
journey was so near. 


At 12 N. the stage drew up at Mr. Murray’s Ranch where 
we were to dine. It is rough enough. His Dona Marie was busy 
cooking the meal when we arrived and was not slow to greet us 
with true Mexican politeness. The odor of the steaming viands 
to me at least, was not entirely satisfactory. The evidence was 
strong that our dinner was not to be a lamb. Indeed the attempt 
to eat it on my part was an entire failure, and I was compelled 
to content myself with a cup of miserable coffee and worse 
bread for which the hostess demanded the usual six bits, and re- 
ceived it with a very graceful “gracios Senor.” 


Leaving Murray’s, we drove through a country similar to 
most we have seen since entering New Mexico, till at 101/2 
P. M. we reached the hotel Francaise at Fort Union. Here we 
soon had a comfortable cold repast and in an hour after were at 
rest. (Fort Union—Lat. 34’ 34° Long. 104’ 27” Altitude 6670 
Ft. above the sea. Fort Garland—8365 Ft. above the sea in Lat. 
37° 32”—Long 105’ 23”.) 


After breakfast, which was excellent, I called upon Capt. 
Shoemaker, Capt. Carey, and other officers and delivered my let- 
ters. I was received with great politeness and shall have their 
aid in any arrangements I may make for services here on Sun- 
day. Met my cousin, Mr. Wm. R. W. [anton], on his way to see 
me. It was a great surprise as I had no knowledge of his being 
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in this country. Spent the afternoon in obtaining such infor- 
mation respecting the country and the people as might bear upon 
the object of my mission. 


The uniform statements of American residents in New 
Mexico showed that as a whole the Mexican population is ex- 
ceedingly degraded. This has probably resulted in no small 
degree from the system of peonage in vogue here. The lower 
orders are ignorant and far from virtuous. Concubinage which 
is very common is looked upon as a matter of course, and is 
openly and unblushingly practiced. I believe, however, that the 
Mexicans themselves are less frequently guilty than the Ameri- 
cans. Men of all positions in society at home have reached a 
common level here, at least in this one respect. Even men of 


family, having wives and children in the States, here live with | 


Mexican women in open adultery, the state of society is indeed 
shocking. Priests and people are alike guilty. The present Bishop 
of the Roman Church, it is agreed on all hands, has done much 
towards a reformation of the conduct of the clergy. The old 
Mexican priests have been removed—some of them excoin- 
municated and foreign priests put in their places. It is too 
much in the light of our information to hope that these are all 
pure men, or that some of our information (to hope for better 
things) will be fulfilled. It is too much to hope that some 
of the.n are even better than their predecessors, but the outward 
appearances are said to be improved. One of these foreigners, 
we are told, has been tried for murder, and though acquainted 
with the law and acquitted, is believed by many to have poisoned 
his predecessor to secure his living. Such facts show that no 
people can need the gospel more. The question, whether they 
will receive it, is quite another. The open hostility of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop and his clergy to the establishment of a church 
mission is hardly probable. Perhaps it would not be undesirable 
to have it. Certainly it would not if the missionary were as 
wise and prudent as he who comes here ought to be. 


Called on several of the officers of the Post. Spent the 
day in obtaining information respecting the country. In the 
evening Major Gillespie, Mr. Canon, the provost marshal, Mr. 
Rudolph, clerk, QO. M. Dept., and Mr. Brown, an Englishman 
and Churchman called at our room at the hotel. Mr. Canon is 
a Romanist—once a Presbyterian and came to ask questions 
respecting the Church. He professed to be much interested and 
edified by the conversation which ensued. 


Wrote to Aunt Mary E. Wanton, about William, also to 
Mrs. Talbot. Called on Mr. Haris, at the Sutler’s Store. This 
evening received calls at our room from Capt. Carey, Capt. 
Garrison, and Mr. Rudolph, also (against the Navajoes, Capt. 
Carey leaves on Monday to join the expedition). Capt. Garri- 
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son is the uncle of the Rev. Dr. Garrison® of Camden, N. J. 
I was glad to meet him as a relative of my friend, he is a very 
fine looking officer and an agreeable gentleman. We called to- 
day on Major Gillespie; though’ not himself, I believe a com- 
municant, is a friend of the church and married the sister of a 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Duane*® of Philadelphia. He is an ac- 
complished and truly gentlemanly officer. 


The morning is very fine, a pure bracing air and bright Sunday 
sun give promise of a good attendance at our service. 101/2 28th 
A. M. Morning prayer was read by the Rev. Messrs. De Mora 
and Rich and the Bishop preached from Isa. XLV:9. The 
congregation was large and attentive throughout. 


The Bishop and Mr. De Mora read prayers and Mr. Rich 41/2 P. M. 
preached from Daniel LV :30. Major Gillespie, Capt. Plimpton 
and other officers accompanied us to our hotel. Mr. R. Wanton 
spent the evening with us. I felt very much fatigued through 
the evening and begin to think I am not made of iron. 


The wind is blowing quite cold this morning and one can Monday 
hardly imagine it to be the last of June. The elevation of the 29th 
Post 6670° above the sea brings us into quite a different atmos- 

phere from that which we have left. Capt. Garrison called on us 

this morning, also Major Gillespie and Capt. Craig in the 

course of the day. 


The mail from Santa Fe was in early this morning but Tuesday 

brought us no letters nor can we hear from our dear ones at 
home till we reach Santa Fe. The mails being only one a week, 
it is not easy for us to receive intelligence and the less so that 
each time we move, should letters reach the place we have left, 
a whole week they must lie in the office before they can be for- 
warded. We have another fine day but quite cold for the season. 
The air is more like that of October than June. Mr. DeMora is 
quite unwell—probably from the total change in the life which 
this trip makes. 


VINVS OL LISIA 


The stage came too full to take us all and I have to leave {uty Ist 
my companions at Fort Union to take such conveyance as they Wednesday 
could get. I left in the stage at 10 A. M. for Santa Fe, took din- 
ner at Los Vegas at about 3 P. M. and drove on to San Jose, 


*5JosePH FetHIAN GARRISON (January 20, 1823-January 30, 1892) graduated 
from Princeton College in 1842, and the University of Pennsylvania, M. D., in 
1845. After practicing medicine for ten years he was ordained deacon, June 3, 1855, 
and priest, June 15, 1856, by Bishop George W. Doane, of New Jersey. Rector, St. 
Paul’s Church, Camden, New Jersey, 1855-1884; professor of liturgics, canon law, 
and ecclesiastical polity in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 1884-1892. 

26Ricti arp Bache DUANE was ordered deacon July 21, 1850, by Bishop Alonzo 
Potter, of Pennsylvania. After serving parishes in Philadelphia, he became rector 
of Christ Church, the “Old North Church,” Boston, 1893-1910, and then retired. 
He died June 13, 1915, aged 77. 
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reaching it at 11 P. M. (Through Tercolote and other small 
places.) Bright moonlight and my fellow passengers who had 
not seen it before were greatly surprised to be seeing the Mexi- 
cans sleeping on the streets in front of their houses. Before the 
door or on the roof, which is always flat, seems to be the favorite 
place and we have found by experience that if there were no 
other place, there are entomological reasons for the preference. 
So dry and pure is this atmosphere that there is not the slightest 
danger in sleeping in the open air. 


Left San Jose, at 6 A. M. after a miserable breakfast and 
stopped at 10 for a better one at Pecos. Here we had fresh 
butter, buttermilk in abundance, good bread and coffee, and to 
crown all, mountain trout—and it was a very excellent repast. 
Leaving Pecos, where there is an ancient Pueblo Church, which 
attracts the attention of all travelers, we passed over the battle- 
ground of Aphate Canon where we saw the graves of many 
slain—then over the mountains to Santa Fe which we reached at 
about 5 P. M. (Crosses at many places on the road—also mark 
the spots where travelers have been murdered. They are 
numerous enough to give one unpleasant thoughts as to the 
safety of the road.) The appearance of the place as we entered 
it was exceedingly unprepossessing like all the rest, though the 
capital of New Mexico. It is a town built exclusively of adobe 
or sun burned brick and as dingy and dirty as need be. The 
houses are all of one story and like the eastern houses from 
appearance, form a hollow square with a courtyard in the center. 
The general plan of the town carries out the same idea. The 
plaza or square in the center is the business portion of the place 
and the stores are upon the four sides, leaving the rest of the 
town to enclose it as the court is enclosed by the room in the 
private house. The outside appearance of these houses is that of 
unsightly piles of mud, but many of the better class furnish the 
interior with great comfort and even elegance and live in very 
comfortable style. The population of Santa Fe is about five 
thousand. The streets are very narrow, uneven and dirty, but 
the cleanliness is characteristic of the houses of the Mexicans. 
Every one inside is white as snow, a clay found in these moun- 
tains in great abundance furnishing even the poorest with the 
means of whitening their walls “ad libition.” The hotel kept 
by Hinckley and Blake is an excellent one. The impression that 
we were in a foreign land was instantly removed upon enter- 
ing its doors. The interior of the house itself, the gentlemanly 
American proprietor, etc., brought us at once back again to our 
own land. 


I delivered my letters and was kindly received by all to 
whom I was introduced. In Captain McFerran’s office, I met the 
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Roman Catholic Bishop of Santa Fe, Rt. Rev. Dr. Lamy.?" 
After a few minutes’ pleasant conversation about the territory, 
etc., upon the entrance of another he withdrew. I find that 
the Bishop and indeed many of the people of the town knew 
that we were on our way here. 


Mrs. Judge Houghton, kindly accompanied me on a visit 
to the few members of our church here—Mrs. Major Wallen, 
Mrs. Capt. Roussell. I afterward found one or two more, Mrs. 
Greiner and Mrs. Cutler, the latter baptized. but not a com- 
municant. 


In compliance with the request of a committee of gentle- 
men, who called upon me yesterday, I united in a procession, 
civic and military, in honor of our national independence and 
officiated as chaplain of the day by opening the exercises with 
prayer. The whole affair was conducted with great propriety and 
excellent order and passed off happily. The Declaration was 
read, both in the English and Spanish, and orations delivered in 
both languages. 


Returning to the hotel, I found Messrs. Rich and DeMora, 
who had just arrived, in a government ambulance from Fort 
Union. In the evening, I took tea with Mr. and Mrs. Greiner, 
the latter a communicant of the Church from Columbus, Ohio. 


We held divine service morning and evening at the prot- 
estant Chapel, the Bishop preaching in the morning and Mr. 
Rich in the evening. Both congregations were large, and evi- 
dently interested. On the latter occasion, the Holy Communion 
was celebrated for the first time according to our reformed 
ritual in New Mexico. It was truly interesting and deeply 
solemn. Besides the clergymen, there were five who partook— 
among them the acting governor, Mr. Arne. The object in 
celebrating in the evening was to accommodate a communicant 
who was to leave the next morning and would probably have no 
other opportunity for years to come, and who though confirmed 
eight years before, had never had an opportunity to partake till 
now. How precious must such a privilege be to one thus situ- 
ated. How thankful should he be who meets no such want in his 
Christian course. May she who thus remembered her Lord’s 
invitation be greatly strengthened by this service! 
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Sunday 
Sth 


*7JoHN Baptist Lamy (October 11, 1814-February 13, 1888) was born and 
educated in France. He was ordained priest there, December 22, 1838, and the 
next year volunteered for service in the United States in Southern Ohio. When 
Mexico ceded the southwest territory to the United States, the Roman Catholic 
bishops in the United States petitioned Rome to have the ecclesiasical jurisdiction 
transferred. Lamy was consecrated bishop of Agathon, November 24, 1850; desig- 
nated bishop of Santa Fe in 1853; and archbishop in 1875. He is the hero, with 
Joseph Machebeuf, of Willa Cather’s Death Comes to the Archbishop (1927). 


[See Dictionary of American Biography, X, $66-567.] 
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Tuesday 
7th 


Wednesday 
8th 


Thursday 
9th 


Friday 
10th 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


We received several calls today and were fortunate enough 
to meet in this out of the way place, a copy of the Spirit of 
Missions which we have read with great interest. We have ob- 
tained also very important information respecting the purpose 
of our visit from the chief justice, an old resident of the terri- 
tory, Judge Benedict. Judge Knapp, whom we wished much to 
see may be here to attend the Supreme Court during this week. 
The Bishop and Mr. Rich took tea with Mr. and Mrs. Edgar at 
Judge Watt’s invitation. If we had before been led to think 
more favorably of the interior life of Santa Fe this visit elevated 
our conception of it to a high pitch. 


I called today on several friends—the Quarter Master, Cap- 
tain McFerran, kindly placed an ambulance at my disposal for 
our return as far as Fort Garland. 


Borrowed of Mr. Greiner, “El Gringos” and “Commerce of 
the Prairies” by Davis and Gregg respectively, being accurate 
ot New Mexico, its people, etc., from which I derived much 
information. Also a scrapbook containing accounts of the doings 
of Romanism here—its processions, etc. The Virgin Guadaloupe, 
the ten virgins, etc., utterly disgraceful to Bishop Lamy, but 
more especially his conduct in the case of Madame Lu Files, 
alias Barcelo, a notorious prostitute and gambler who died in 
1852 and was buried by him with great pomp. Streets swept 
clean, grand procession. Bishop’s bill on record in court as paid 
by his executors, made out in regular form by himself and 
amounting to $1,597.00. 


Called on several friends with Mr. Rich. In the evening on 
Capt. McFerran and family, a very pleasant visit. Received 
visits from several during the day who gave us valuable in- 
formation. All desire our service here. 


Called on Mrs, Greiner with Mr. Rich. After dinner were 
startled by the rapid ringing of one of the Cathedral bells as if 
for a fire and were surprised as well as amused to learn that 
it announced instead, the baptism of a baby! No wonder they 
ring so merry a peal for it tells also of a handsome fee for the 
well-fed Priest, a fee too, not willingly given but extorted with 
utmost cruelty of oppression from the very poorest. Children 
grow up unbaptized because of their parents being too poor to 
pay what is demanded and disowned by their mother when dead 
and secretly left in the Church by night that the Priest may 
be compelled to bury them without a charge, which would deprive 
their parents of every worldly comfort! Sometimes, however, 
Compadres or Godfathers are found who are taxed in large 
sums for the pleasure and privilege of bringing the children 
up in the “Catholic” faith. 
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We leave on Monday for Fort Garland via Taos where we Saturday 
shall see and hear Padre Martinez, the semi-Protestant, an ex- 
communicated priest. 


We called in the evening on Governor Connelly.7* The 
Governor is an old resident of the territory, having lived here 
nearly forty years. He is a gentleman of the old regime and 
came to this country from Missouri and is a fine specimen of the 
border man of forty years ago. He is perfectly acquainted with 
the people and their language, and married many years ago, into 
one of the old and wealthy families of New Mexico. Governor 
Connelly gave us interesting accounts of the territory—its 
capabilities and its troubles. The Indian depredations for some 
years past, have been carried to such an extent that the people 
are now poorer than ever. In the last two years 350,000 sheep 
and 2,000 horses and mules, he tells us, have been stolen by 
the Navajoes. He agrees with me that the policy of the govern- 
ment toward them must be radically changed before these depre- 
dations will cease. They must be confined upon reservations— 
forbidden on pain of death to leave them, or else the two races 
cannot live together. One or the other must leave the country 
or be exterminated—the expense to the governmnt of colonizing 
these Indians, would not be tithe to the cost of fighting them. 
Every expedition against them hitherto has been a failure and 
yet they can raise only about seven hundred warriors in all. 
Governor Connelly argues that the true way and the only way 
to conquer a peace is to arm the New Mexicans and let them 
in their own way take care of the Navajoes. 


His statements respecting the climate, etc., were very re- 
markable ; that for a period of eight years together, the rains had 
been sufficient for the production of large crops while for the 
last four or five years, it has been difficult even to procure water 
enough from the streams for the irrigation of the soil, especially 
so in this vicinity. Developments in the gold bearing moun- 
tains promise a large addition to the American population ; this 
gained and the Navajoes subsided, the future of New Mexico 
will be more prosperous than her past. Otherwise, she must 
live as she is living now—entirely upon the two or three million 
annually expended here by the government. 


The rain last night laid the dust and the day is pleasant. Sunday 
In the morning Mr. Rich read prayers, the Bishop, the Litany, 12th 
and Mr. DeMora the Epistle, and the Bishop preached from 
St. Matthew 18:21-22 and St. Matthew 5. The congregation 
was good and responses excellent, the singing better still, and 
altogether the service was a decided success. 


28HENRY CONNELLY (1800-1866), pioneer trader and governor of the territory 
of New Mexico, was born in Kentucky, and descended from Thomas Connelly, 
of Ireland, who settled in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1689. He was governor 
a eA aan from 1861 until his death. [See Dictionary of American Biography, 


13th 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


This afternoon I received calls at my room (expecting to 
leave tomorrow) from the Governor Connelly, Secretary of the 
Amny, Dr. Leib, and Mr. George T. Bell. After a long conver- 
sation they left. Visited by two Pueblo Indians, one very in- 
telligent spoke Spanish fluently, had traveled extensively. Hear- 
the Bishop was in Santa Fe had called to pay his respects, 
etc. Immediately after, a report was brought in that the Indians 
were endeavoring to run off the stock from Capt. McFerran’s 
Ranch within five or six miles of town. There is considerable 
excitement and the soldiers and armed citizens are now busily 
preparing to go after them. 


Evening. At the evening service, I baptized, Mrs. Emma 
Cutler and confirmed her and Mr. George T. Beall. The con- 
gregation filled the Church and interest was manifest through- 
out the service. I preached from St. Mark 16:16. These persons 
are valuable accessions to the Church. I rejoice that the pros- 
pect of gathering the best American families of the place into 
the Church is so good. May the Lord prosper our efforts to 
establish it! We leave tomorrow for Taos and Fort Garland 
in a government ambulance. 


RETURN JOURNEY TO COLORADO 


The morning is clear and beautiful. We rose at six and 
breakfasted with Mr. and Mrs. Cutler at seven. At 81/2 I met 
several gentlemen at the Protestant Chapel to confer with them 
about the establishment of our services here, baptized Mrs. Cut- 
ler’s child. 


Left Santa Fe in an ambulance (kindly furnished by Cap- 
tain McFerran, Quartermaster General) for Taos. Stopped by 
violent hail storm 15 miles out and took shelter till it was over. 
The family apparently very poor, not a sign of furniture in the 
room I saw, except two chairs of home manufacture. 


At 7 P. M. we reached Santa Cons de A Canada and put 
up for the night with one Don Juan Pable Madrid. The supper 
was intolerable, the sleeping comfortable enough upon our own 
bedding on the floor. The breakfast worse than the supper, the 
charge $5. We had a great deal of conversation with the old man 
and were much surprised by the semi-protestant sentiments 
which he advanced. His father had many years before left land 
by will, the proceeds of which about 3% per annum at that time 
were to be given forever to the Church to pay for Masses for 
the souls in Purgatory. His uncle had done likewise. He, too, 
12 years ago, had made a similar provision in his will. A quarrel 
had arisen with the Padre relative to these bequests, the latter 
having taken possession of and held the land itself. The old 
man related what had passed. The souls of the dead, he argued, 
were not and could not be benefited by such prayers for they 
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were either with God or they were not. If they were, they were 
already infinitely happy. If they were not, certainly no prayers 
of ours could bring them to heaven. A piece of natural logic 
which as he was an uneducated man quite surprised me. 


He had always made it a point of honor to comply with 
these engagements and should do so, but he was now convinced 
that the Masses were useless. He had seen a New Testament, 
and had it yet and told the Padre that he had not found in it 
any warrant for many of the practices of the Church of Rome. 
The answer was “Burn it, my son, burn it.”” This he had re- 
fused to do. We gave him a Spanish Prayer Book, on receiving 
which he said, “This I want, for you know we need help in 
interpreting the Bible.” Though still a Romanist in name, we 
hope he is not far from Catholic truth. 


Left Canada at 61/2 A. M. and reached Pinasco at 81/2 
P. M. after a very hard day’s drive. The road for miles was 
almost knee deep from the heavy rains of the night before. Soon 
we passed beyond this and got into the mountains. The road 
here was in places frightful. At one point on the very top, we 
were obliged to straddle the ridge, that is one wheel was on one 
side of the sharp ridge and the other upon the other side—the 
valley on either side being many hundreds of feet below us. It 
made one hold his breath to stand on this point and look around. 
And yet we had to drive over it with an ambulance and 4 mules. 
One of the remarkable features of travel in this country is that a 
league always turns out to be about six miles long. A Mexican 
who as we found was brother to the one where we were in- 
tending to dine, gave us 1 1/2 leagues as the distance and we 
got there after two hours of hard driving. And after all, 
but for our tired mules, we should have been sorry to be there. 
But for a dozen hard boiled eggs, we should have gone dinner- 
less and when for what we did not have, $5 was demanded, 
we felt that we were fallen among thieves. We refused the $5 
and compromised on $3. Even then, we deemed it prudent to 
let our host see at starting that we were fully armed. For with 
his short cut over the mountains, it is very easy for his party 
to waylay us, and the numerous crosses which mark the places 
where travelers have been assassinated were plain evidence that 
such people are not to be trusted. Whether our suspicions were ill 
founded, or our hint sufficient, we do not know, but by 81/2 
P. M. we reached Pinasco in safety. Here we had good mat- 
tresses and comfortable rest, but a breakfast next morning which 
it required the utmost determination on our part to swallow. 
The bread pan was given us to wash in and the cow was milked 
in the wash basin. The sight was too much and we were obliged 
to force down what little we did eat, but $4.00 were paid, and 
on we went. 
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At 61/2 A. M. we started for Taos. The road was as bad 
for the greater part of the distance as it well could be; steep, 
rocky mountains were to be traversed and our wonder was often 
excited when we remembered that this is the only road possible 
for wheels between Santa Fe and Taos. It seemed impossible 
that heavy loads could ever pass over it. It was too much for our 
ambulance and we broke a spring before we got out of the hills. 
The difficulty and danger of travel here was strikingly illus- 
trated today. We met a Mexican whose mules had wandered 
off with their packs upon them and left him on foot in the moun- 
tains. We could not but wonder in such a place if he would ever 
find them, when their chance of escape was ten to one. About 
noon, we came upon the Rio Grande and traveling about nine 
miles through the valley over an excellent road we came to Taos 
at 2 P. M. 


I delivered my letters and was soon comfortably fixed at 
the house of Judge Beaubian, resident of New Mexico for forty 
years, and a French Canadian by birth. We have excellent ac- 
commodations. 


Padre Martinez and his nephew called soon after we ar- 
rived. Also the brother of the Padre, a little later. Padre Mar- 
tinez is one of the oldest of the Mexican clergy and has been a 
person of very great influence in the territory of which he is a 
native. He is now engaged in a dispute with the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop about the exemptions of the clergy which he resists. 
The result so far is his suspension by Bishop Lamy and his 
erection at his own cost of an independent chapel to which many 
of his old congregation have followed him. The Padre is a man 
of ability, but now quite infirm. He is seventy-one years of 
age and seems to be breaking down rapidly. 


From Judge Beaubian we learned much concerning the re- 
sources and prospects of the territory, as well as of the man- 
ners, etc., of the people. Like the governor, he represents the 
people as poor, only by reason of the incursions and thefts of 
the Navajoes. These stopped, they would be prosperous. They 
are chiefly a pastoral people and the number of sheep and cattle 
has decreased by reason of these thefts of the Indians. 


One statement which the Judge made as of his own knowl- 
edge is that a little herder of even 1,000 sheep, not only perfectly 
knows each one of his charges, but even names it and will readily 
separate from the rest any one of them that may be called for. 
This seems incredible to us and yet is vouched for by the highest 
authority. Perhaps it would not appear so strange if we remem- 
bered that from earliest youth to manhood, the shepherd has 
lived only with his flocks. This is driven one hundred and even 
two hundred miles from home and for many months together 
is not on the premises of the owner. 
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Some of these children leaving home at an early age, do not 
return for years. Of course they are entirely without the knowl- 
edge of letters and their only education is that which relates to 
their occupation. Their food consists only of meal and milk (of 
the sheep or goat) with an occasional lamb or kid. No wonder 
that such a people are sunk in ignorance. 


We called this morning by appointment on Padre Martinez 
and had a lengthened conversation with him in the presence 
of many of his people. He is endeavoring to instruct them in 
morals and religion but seems far from being a Protestant. 
A long step indeed he has already taken by the administration 
of the Holy Communion of both kinds and according to the 
reformed ritual. It was very gratifying also to learn that his 
people are glad to have it so. Indeed, it is said that many other 
Romanists than those of the Padre’s immediate congregation 
expressed their wish to receive in both kinds. Yet we cannot 
learn that they reject transsubstantiation. They undoubtedly 
understand a corporeal presence in the Eucharist, nor does the 
Padre himself appear to differ from the Roman Bishop except in 
respect to the tithes and the oppression of the clergy. He con- 
siders himself as still in communion with Rome and protests 
against his suspension only on the ground of irregularity. He 
declares that he was not Canonically suspended. His chapel re- 
tains all the appurtenances of Romish worship and is indeed 
revolting to a well informed churchman. The ugly dolls, with 
tin crowns representing the Virgin and other Saints, the miser- 
able daubs which picture, our Blessed Lord, the Virgin, and the 
Holy Family, the tin candle sticks, the tin glitter everywhere, the 
box for the confessional, the super Altar with its sacrarium, or 
box for the consecrated bread—all these are there and without 
doubt are valued by the people as aids in devotion not only, but 
as essentials in public worship. It may be reasonably hoped that 
should the Padre survive a few years, the miserable relics of 
popery may be driven out and a simpler and truer worship be 
substituted. We expressed our sympathy with his efforts to re- 
form his people and offered him any aid in our power. Our full 
conviction is that his work in its present form is one in which 
the Church can aid only indirectly by correspondence, books, etc. 
it is one which could not be parted with; and one with which we 
could not take part by our presence or participation at the 
services nor do we deem it at all advisable as yet to offer the 
Padre a place in the ministry of the Church. We have given him 
every opportunity to seek for light and guidance at our hand 
and there our responsibility must end. 


We had another call from Padre Martinez this afternoon, 
and he gave us further information respecting his religious views. 
He has examined with care, the Prayer Book in Spanish, and 
approves it, especially is he pleased with those of the Thirty-nine 
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Articles which condemn the superstitions of the Roman Church. 
Yet, he says the Mass according to the Roman Ritual, and only 
departs from it in the adrainistration of the Communion in the 
language of the people and in both kinds. We can only pray that 
he may be able before he dies to finish what he has begun and to 
work a perfect reformation in the religion of these people. He 
knows that many of them are very desirous to have the scrip- 
tures in their own tongue and that they will not allow their 
Bible to be destroyed by the Priest who has superseded him in 
this parish. These he will endeavor to supply by the hands of a 
person of intelligence, and discretion, who thinks with him. 


The Roman Bishop takes no action against such of the peo- 
ple as follow Padre Martinez because he has said, the death 
of the Padre will bring them all back to their obedience and 
he thinks it politic now not to attempt coercion. It is our be- 
lief that should the Padre pass away before another is ready to 
take up his work of reformation, the expectation of Bishop 
Lamy will be realized. These people are easily led by their 
religious teachers and are yet under bondage to Roman super- 
stition. The effect upon them, therefore, of the Padre’s sudden 
death, cannot be doubtful. Padre Lucero is spoken of to follow 
Padre Martinez in this work. He was suspended on a charge 
of adultery which he denied. 


Left Taos at 8 A. M. for Fort Garland. Missed the road. 
three or four miles out in the valley and lost two hours by the 
mistake. At length we found the road again and drove to the 
Rio Colorado as our stopping place for the night. The road from 
Taos to this point is very broken and in many places through 
the mountains, even dangerously so. The scenery is very fine, 
the view from the top of the mountain range extending far out 
to the plains in every direction and embracing some of the most 
picturesque and beautiful country that it is possible to imagine. 
After leaving Taos, in about ten miles, we come to the “Arroyo 
Oudo” a deep ravine which contains a fine cultivated valley and 
a plaza of the same name. It is a really wonderful formation. 
Here the ascent of the mountains begins. The valley of the Rio 
Colorado is also very beautiful and highly cultivated. The water 
for irrigation is abundant as indeed it is in all the valleys we 
have passed today and the result is the most flourishing con- 
dition of things for the farming population. It is surprising 
how with such implements they do so much. The plow is simply 
a stick passed through a horizontal bar and shod with a horse 
shoe or sometimes the crotch of a tree cut to the right length 
of draft hole and handle. At Rio Colorado we had comfortable 
quarters at Mr. Beaubian’s, a cousin of Judge Beaubian’s of 
Taos. We were introduced to his young Mexican wife and quite 
charmed with his two interesting little boys of three and six. 
He instructs them in English as well as Spanish. 
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We got off this morning at 6 o’clock and passed at once Saturday 

out of New Mexico into Colorado territory. The road hence to 
Fort Garland is unsurpassed for excellence. It runs through a 
beautiful plain from which, on every side at various distances, 
the most beautiful mountains rise—some of them capped with 
snow—and the whole affording magnificent scenery at every step 
of our progress. One of these mountains towards which we 
headed and which we judged to be thirty or forty miles away, 
was really sixty, as we found upon reaching Fort Garland which 
lies directly at its base. 


At 91/2 A. M. we reached “Costilla’’ an extensive settle- 
ment, and stopped to water our mules, etc., at Postoff’s. Mr. 
Postoff keeps a store here and is also sutler at Fort Garland. 


Our next stopping place was “Culebra,” or Snake River. 
This is one of the most beautiful of all the streams we have seen. 
There is a large mill at the crossing, and quite an American 
appearance to one of the stores as we drive up the plaza. Here 
we inquire, therefore, and learn that we have been all the morn- 
ing in Colorado—yet we are in the Mexican part of it, that which 
was formerly New Mexico and we hear little but Spanish. We 
dined at San Louis, as the little town is called, and made a pleas- 
ant acquaintance in Mr. Easterday, the owner of the mill and 
store, and a man of considerable business. 


Here we heard with joy of the fall of Vicksburg, and the 
probable destruction of Lee’s army in Pennsylvania and are led 
to hope that by God’s blessing we may soon hear of the entire 
suppression of the Rebellion. 


A drive of 16 miles from “Culebra” brought us to Fort Gar- 
land and we are now at the quarters of Lt. Dunn of the First 
Colorado Volunteers. 


Mr. DeMora was too unwell to go out today. Mr. Rich Sunday 
and myself held two services. I preached in the morning and 19th 
he in the afternoon. There is at present a very small force in 
the garrison and but for the citizen bidders on the corn and hay 
contracts who are now here, it would be very dull. Among 
these latter, we found a cousin of Bishop Whipple,”* Geo. 
Trowbridge, who responded like a good churchman at our 
services. Fort Garland is Lat. 37’ 32°, and Lon. 105’ 23” is a 
very elevated post, being 8,365 feet above the sea level. Though 
we are here in what is known elsewhere as the hot season, there 

2?9HENRY BENJAMIN WHIppPLE (February 15, 1822-September 16, 1901) was 
7 the first diocesan bishop of Minnesota (1859-1901). He was an outstanding bishop 
in his generation, and had considerable national influence as the champion of the 
j Indians in a period when Indian affairs were in great need of reform. [See Dic- 


tionary of American Biography, XX, 68-69; and his own autobiography, Lights 
and Shadows of a Long Episcopate (New York, 1900), pp. 576.] 
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is no occasion for summer clothing, especially are the nights cool 
and comfortable. I called on Capt. Van Vliet, Quarter Master, 
who has been quite ill but is rapidly recovering. The Captain 
will send us to Pueblo, possibly to Denver, in a government am- 
bulance. This needs some repairs and we cannot get off tomor- 
row in consequence. 


The country around the Post is remarkably well watered— 
the “Sangre de Cristo” and other streams running close by and 
furnishing the garrison with an ample supply of the purest water. 
These streams abound with trout and we have one feast upon 
them. We are in what is known as the rainy season—a fine 
shower is now passing over (5 p. m.), and like every other we 
have met in this region is accompanied with considerable hail. 
We have seen little of the officers today, this being the day for 
awarding the contracts for supplies. Many bidders are here. 


The Quarter Master, Capt. Van Vliet, has kindly con- 
sented to send us in an ambulance to Denver—instead of Pueblo, 
thus continuing our journey in the government conveyance 120 
miles. While Messrs. Rich and DeMora were getting ready 
to be off, I rode on horseback to Lt. Dunn’s at Fort Massa- 
chusetts, 7 miles up in a beautiful canon, north of Garland. On 
the way we startled three deer at which the Lt. fired his revolver 
with no other effect, however, than to display to great advan- 
tage their powers of locomotion. They certainly rivaled the iron 
horse in speed. The old fort is entirely in ruins, having been 
abandoned for the present site of Fort Garland some years 
since. The situation is extremely beautiful and the Fort seems 
to have been located with special reference to the taste of the 
officer locating it, for natural scenery. It is in a position from 
which the smallest force even of Indians, could take it, sur- 
rounded by hills which command it within pistol range. I could 
not conceive how any military man could ever have placed it 
there. But I suppose of course our rich old Uncle is often called 
upon to spend money as uselessly and perhaps is rich enough 
to stand it. We have arranged to meet the ambulance on the 
way and crossing over the country to the Denver Road, we 
met it some miles from the Post. Here we took leave of Lt. Dunn. 
I joined the party in the ambulance and we were fairly off for 
the regions of civilization. 


Our driver, being wholly unused to four lines, we were up- 
set in a mud hole within an hour. I was thankful that none 
of us were in the slightest degree injured. Our clothing only 
suffered, and we came out of the scrape sadly in need of scraping. 
This incident imposed heavy labor upon me, for having the 
“Sangre de Cristo” pass to cover, a very steep and dangerous 
mountain road, I was unwilling to trust to our inexperienced 
driver and took the lines myself. I had too, to drive till 10 1/2 
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P. M. to reach our stopping place. Here, (Royce’s on the Huer- 
fano) we waked up the family who were sleeping in the yard 
and soon had our mules cared for and our pallets spread. But 
never have I passed such a night. I slept on the ground out- 
side the house and even then was overrun with bedbugs. Messrs. 
Rich and DeMora who had ventured to lie down in the house 
were soon driven to the yard. None of us, however, could sleep 
a moment for the vermin. 


We were up at daylight and bath in the Huerfano alone 
refreshed us for the journey yet before us. Our travel today was 
without incident, but through a country glorious for its natural 
features. At noon we reached Van Hicklin’s, where while I 
slept, my companions enjoyed a comfortable dinner. Soon after 
we started again and by P. M. drove into Pueblo, C. T. Here 
we had a poor supper but a comfortable bed. 


Left Pueblo at 6 1/2 A. M. and without any incident worthy 
of note reached Colorado City at 7 P. M. Our supper was ex- 
cellent—venison, good coffee, raspberries and cream, were very 
grateful after our long abstinence from such delicacies. We had 
also good rooms and slept soundly. 


This morning we visited the Soda Springs at the foot of 
Pikes Peak, 21/2 miles from Colorado. These springs are very 
remarkable and should the country become settled, will undoubt- 
edly be a great watering place. 


We went also enroute to the “Garden of the Gods,” an 
enclosed valley, in the midst of which are found most wonderful 
formations of red and white sandstone, of every conceivable 
form and some of gigantic size. They rise from a very level plain 
to upwards of 300 feet high and are altogether the most singular 
and interesting objects in this vicinity which abounds in scenery 
of the most magnificent description. 


Driving on from this place, we dined from our lunch boxes 
by the wayside and reached Mrs. Coberly’s 35 miles from Denver 
at 8 P. M. This is a well known place and the best house of en- 
tertainment perhaps on the whole route. An excellent supper, 
comfortable sleep and kind attention quite refreshed us. 


Mrs. Coberly gave us an early breakfast and by 61/2 we 
were off for Denver, which without incident or accident of any 
kind, we reached in safety at 2 P. M., thankful to be back again 
among our own church people. I stopped at Mr. Hitching’s, the 
Rector, and Messrs. Rich and DeMora, at the Planter’s House. 
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THE CHURCH IN AND ABOUT DENVER 


A delightful day. The Church which has been enlarged 
during my absence is nearly treble its former capacity, was 
well filled in the morning and quite full in the evening. I 
preached on both occasions, the brethren officiating in the serv- 
ices. The congregations were apparently greatly interested in 
the services of the day. The Church is now really a church- 
like edifice and the urgent need of the enlargement was suffi- 
ciently manifest today. 

My official visitation is set for this day two weeks. 


Wrote my letters for the mail tomorrow. In the evening 
met the vestry and many of the congregation in the Church to 
consult about the interests of the parish. It was very gratifying 
to see as large an attendance and evident interest which all take 
in our great work here. Certainly the Rector has great reason 
to be encouraged. I have never see a more promising field. 
Under Mr. Hitching’s faithful and wise culture, no doubt this 
will soon be a very strong parish.*® He is popular and an excel- 
lent worker. (Messrs. Rich and DeMora left for the States in 
the coach this morning. ) 


The amount received to pay the salary of the Rector to the 
first of August, and the cash payment due on the Church en- 
largement is, I understand, already subscribed, and will be at 
once collected. I was too unwell today to visit in the Parish. 


I am still very unwell, probably the effect of my recent 
toilsome journey to New Mexico. Mr. Wanton is staying with 
me, at Mr. Hitching’s rooms. 


Sold my wagon and all appurtenances to Major J. B. Fill- 
more for $200. The horses are at Mr. Bayard’s Ranch, 30 miles 
out and I have not seen them. Called this evening on Mrs. Dr. 
Griswold, Mrs. Dr. Clark, Dr. Morrison, Mrs. McLaughlin, also 
took leave of Miss Rosa Bell who leaves on Saturday for the 
States. 


I was up at 41/2 A. M.—had breakfast at Mrs. Perre- 
mond’s at 51/2 and was off for Central City at 6. Mr. Bayand 
kindly furnished me a conveyance. Stopped for dinner at the 
Michigan House kept by my friend, Mrs. Eastman. Met here 
Mrs. Walker, formerly Miss Patrick of Omaha, and spent two 
hours very pleasantly. 


Reached Central City at 4 P. M. and stopped at the new 
30Tt is today St. John’s Cathedral, and has 2,250 communicants. 
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Rectory of Mr. Granger.*t Met here also, Rev. Mr. Jarvis,*? 
who lives in Central City and officiates at Empire, Idaho, and 
Gold Dirt. Mrs. Granger is an excellent “help meet” and pro- 
vides for my comfort with genuine hospitality. 


Visited a few persons in Central City and spent the day in 
conference with the two clergymen about the interests of the 
Church in this mountain region. I noticed very great improve- 
ment in the town. A great many buildings have been erected 
since I was last here and many families have been added to the 
population. The mines, it is said, are being worked more exten- 
sively and to greater advantage than ever. 


Rode with the Rev. Mr. Granger to Nevada | Colorado] and 
held service in the morning. 


At 31/2 P. M. after Evening Prayer, preached and con- 
firmed five persons in the Montana Theater, Central City. 


8 P. M. Mr. Jarvis returned from his morning appoint- 
ment in time to aid at the evening service at Black Hawk, where 
I preached again—making three sermons today. The congre- 
gations were all large and very attentive throughout. At the 
Theater, 200 attended and the first confirmation in the Rocky 
Mountains evidently made a deep impression. At Black Hawk, 
the hall was densely crowded, in all, probably not less than 400 
had been reached by our services today. The parish of St. Paul, 
Central City, embraces the three points of Nevada, Central, and 
Black Hawk, and is quite a strong and vigorous organization. 


I was quite unwell all day and unable to make visits among 
the parishioners of Mr. Granger. Kept the house and couch. 


Visited several friends and members of the Church in Cen- 
tral and Mrs. Williams in Mo. City in company with Miss 
Sopris. 


Went with Mr. Jarvis to Gold Dirt and held service in the 
evening. Preached to a good congregation. Mr. Laugley 
agrees to do all he can to procure Mr. Jarvis a support. The 
mines at Gold Dirt are not paying except the “Gold Dirt Lode.” 
This is a very rich one. Mr. Laugley is erecting a desulphurisor, 
which if successful will make his claim exceedingly valuable. 
He has failed to save the gold while all agree that his quartz is 
very fine and rich. 


Monday 
3rd 


Tuesday 
4th 


Wednesday 
5th 


31FRANCIS GRANGER (died December 18, 1898, aged 78), graduated from Ken- 
yon College, M. A., 1853. Ordained deacon August 21, 1853, and priest, 1854, by 
Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio. Served: Elyria, Ohio, 1854-1856; Oberlin, Ohio, 
1857-1858; Westfield, New York, 1858-1862; Central City, Colorado, 1863-1865; 


Forrestville and Ellicottville, New York, 1865-1876. Retired 1877. 
82For JARVIS, see above, footnote #18. 
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Came back to Central and dined at 1 P. M. with Mrs. 
and Mr. Rutledge. Rev. Messrs. Granger and Jarvis, Dr. 
Hooper and Miss Allen dined with me. Took tea with Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot, Mr. Williams, Miss Ring and Miss Sopris 
called at Mr. Granger’s. Miss Sopris goes with me on Monday 
to Denver in the buggy. 


Dined with Mrs. Williams. Started with Mr. Jarvis for 
Empire. Spent the night at Edward’s north of Fall River. Mrs. 
Wildman, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Whisett, G. Wildman, Mr. Fuller, 
there. 


Drove to Empire. Saw Mr. Russell and others. Put horse 
at tavern and went to Mr. B. F. Pine’s. 


A. M. preached at Empire. P. M. preached at Idaho. Eve- 
ning, preached at Black Hawk. All from Acts 16:30. Excellent 
congregations. Nannie Sopris came back to Central City with 
us. Rode 16 miles and walked three. 


Denver. Messrs. Granger and Jarvis arrived from Cen- 
tral City to assist on Sunday. 


A. M. Dedicated the addition to St. John’s, Denver. In- 
stituted the Rev. Horner, Baldwin, Hitchings,** into the rector- 
ship and preached. 

Evening. Confirmed 13, Rev. Mr. Hitchings preaching. 
Messrs. Jarvis and Granger read service on both occasions. 


Preached A. M. and evening at St. John’s, Denver. In the 
evening confirmed three. 


FROM DENVER TO UTAH, NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA 
Left Denver for Virginia City. 


Arrived at Salt Lake City at 4 P. M. 
Left Salt Lake at 6 A. M. for Nevada. 


Arrived at Virginia City, N. T. at 12 M. and went to the 
house of C. L. Strong, Esq., by previous invitation. 


Read prayers and preached A. M. and evening in St. Pauls, 
Virginia City. Rev. Mr. Rising** sick and absent in San Fran- 
cisco. (buried James Lee—age 36.) 


33In spite of the commas, the bishop instituted one priest: Horace (not Hor- 
ner) Baldwin Hitchings! 

84FRANKLIN SAMUEL RisinG (died December 4, 1868) graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary in 1860. He was ordered deacon April 19, 1860, 
by Bishop Horatio Potter, of New York. Rising was a militant low churchman, 
and had considerable to do with the radical movement that ended in the schism and 
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Left at 5 A. M. for San Francisco. 


Arrived at San Francisco at 9 P. M. and went directly to 
Uncle David Saunders. 


Took tea with Bishop Kip** in company with Gov. Stanley, 
Rev. Messrs. Rising and Wyatt*® and John H. Saunders. 


Left at 4 P. M. for Virginia City. 

Reached Virginia City at noon. 

Read Prayers and preached A. M. and evening in St. Paul’s, 
Virginia City. 


A. M. Read Prayers and preached in Carson, Nevada. P. M. 
Read Prayers and preached at Empire. Evening, read prayers 
and preached, Dayton. 


Reached Virginia City at 12 M. Mr. Strong and wife, Miss 
Laughlin, and Miss Atkins left at 7 P. M. for Carson. Mr. 
Richard Rising’s child died in the evening. 


Buried from the church, J. Edwin Lamaroux, age 42. 
Funeral services at Mr. Rising’s for his son Volney S.—age 
31/2. 


Buried Mrs. Kate M. Ward—age 22—from house of J. E. 
George. 


Left Virginia City, Nevada, for Aurora, etc. Read Prayers 
and preached evening at Carson. Presided at meeting relative 
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to settling on minister. Committee to report here to me next 
Wednesday evening. 


the organization of the Reformed Episcopal Church under Bishop Cummins in 1874. 
In August, 1868, a pamphlet appeared under the title, Are There Romanizing Germs 
in the Prayer Book? No author’s name was attached, but it is definitely known 
that Rising was the author. He was at the time secretary and agent of the Ameri- 
can Church Missionary Society. Four months after the appearance of the pamphlet, 
Rising was killed in a steamer explosion on the Ohio River while on a journey 
for the society of which he was an agent. [For a discussion of his pamphlet, see 
E. Clowes Chorley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church (New 
York, 1946), pp. 398-405.] 

85WILLIAM INGRAHAM Kip (October 3, 1811-April 7, 1893) was the first bishop 
of California (1853-1893). [See Edward L. Parsons, “William Ingraham « F 
First Bishop of California,” in HistortcaL MaGazine, XI (1942), pp. 103-125.] 

86CHRISTOPHER TI}. Wyatt (died November 8, 1870) graduated from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, 1846, and was ordered deacon July 15, 1846, by Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland. He succeeded the Rev. Flavel B. Mines as rector 
of Trinity Church, San Francisco (the first organized parish in California) in 
1853, continuing in that position until 1856; and again, 1862-1869. He left Califor- 
nia for New York in 1872, and was rector of St. Peter’s Church, Westchester, 
New York, at the time of his death. 
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Friday Left Carson at 7 A. M. Reached Walker River, Welling- I 

2nd ton’s at 4 P. M. Excellent supper and bed. c 

Saturday Left Wellington’s at 7 A. M. Dined at Sweet Water. 

3rd Reached Aurora at 6 P. M. Excellent room at Merchant’s Ex- a 
change. Pp 

Sunday Mr. Rising will be back and open the church. Read Prayers C 

4th and preached A. M. and evening in Aurora, Nevada Territory. k 


Good congregation. Meeting in the evening, committee of four 
to canvass Aurora, Colorado, Young, Sanchiz, Wood and Dr. 


Green. 
oe Spent the day in Aurora and vicinity. 
Wednesday Left Aurora at 7 A. M. Arrived at Wellington’s, Walker P 
7th River, at 6 P. M. Excellent accommodations. ce 
ae Left Wellington’s at 3 A. M. and reached Carson at 12 1/2 
. P. M. Evening read prayers and preached in the courtroom at N 
Carson. 1 
Sunday A. M. Consecrating, Virginia City, present Rising and he 
11th Whitaker,®? who read prayers. I preached. Congregation very 
large. Administered communion. Evening, read prayers and 
preached at Carson. Crowded congregation. Confirmed Mary E. mi 
Small. 
Monday Returned to Virginia City. = 
Sunday Read Ante Communion in Virginia City, Rev. Mr. Rising Pe 
18th read prayers and preached A. M. Evening, preached in St. as 
Pauls, Virginia City, and confirmed 13. Rev. Messrs. Whitaker Its 
and Rising read prayers. ~ 
ca 
Sunday Unwell with cold. Did not attend morning service. P. M. ins 
25th preached at Gold Hill. Evening preached at Virginia City, my N 
last Sunday here. Present, Messrs. Rising, Whitaker and je 
870z1 WILLIAM WHITAKER (May 10, 1830-February 9, 1911) was graduated 
from Middlebury College, Vermont, in 1856. After teaching a few years he entered irc 
the General Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 1863. He was ye 
ordained deacon July 15, 1863, and priest August 7th of the same year by Bishop M 
Eastburn, of Massachusetts. At the time of Bishop Talbot’s visitation then he 18 
had been in orders but a few months. His entire presbyterate was spent in lar 
Nevada, except for two years in Englewood, New Jersey. he 
On October 13, 1869, he was consecrated first missionary bishop of Nevada Ca 
and Arizona. In 1874 his jurisdiction was limited to Nevada only. After 18 years pe 


as missionary bishop he accepted his election in 1886 as bishop coadjutor of Penn- 
sylvania, and succeeded as diocesan in 1887, continuing in that office until his death 
at the age of 80 years. 
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Reilley*’ (Revs.) Took leave of the congregation and of the 
clergy. 


7 P. M. rode with Mrs. and Mr. Strong, Miss Laughlin 
and Mr. Hearst to Carson. Rev. Wm. Reilley also in com- 


pany. 


Drove in same company to Lake Tahoe, and returned to 
Carson same evening. 8 P. M. Addressed congregation in Court 
Room, Rev. Mr. Reilley reading prayers. 


Called on Messrs. Rising and Whitaker and had a long Friday 
conversation about the work—assigned the latter to duty at Gold 30th 
Hill. 


A. M. Consecrated and administered communion in St. nig 4 . 
Paul’s Church, Virginia City. Evening—addressed the same “Y°Y *S 
congregation. 


Started from Virginia City east—Mr. and Mrs. Strong, aa 
Mary Laughlin, Rev. Messrs. Reilley and Stoy*® accompanied 
me in Mr. Strong’s carriage for ten miles while I took the stage 
with a very rough company, drunk and disorderly—treated me, 
however, with respect. 


Arrived at Austin at 11 A. M. and put up at the Inter- Thursday 
national—very rough house, table good. Sth 


Wrote Mrs. Strong and Mary: made arrangements for daa 
securing lots for Church rectory. Left for East at 5 P. M. 


38WILLIAM MAXWELL REILLy (died July 29, 1913, aged 70 years) was ordered 
deacon May 26, 1861, by Bishop Kemper. After serving for a time at Lisbon, Wis- 
consin, he became the missionary at Carson City, Nevada. In 1866 he became 
associated with his two brothers in the priesthood in what was a unique school in 
its day: St. John’s Academy, Haddonfield, New Jersey, popularly called the 
Reilly Academy. His brother, the Rev. T. Maxwell Reilly, was the founder of 
it; William and the Rev. Edward M. Reilly made up the trio. The school had a 
campus of 110 acres, and about 150 pupils attended each year. In 1886 the build- 
ings were destroyed by fire. 

In 1892 William moved to Northern California, serving Marysville and 
Nevada City. In 1895, he became rector of St. Paul’s Church, San Francisco, 
until his retirement as rector emeritus in 1909. He died four years later. 

389WILLIAM HENRY Stoy (died February 28, 1906, aged 73 years) graduated 
from Nashotah House in 1858, and was ordained both deacon and priest the same 
year by Bishop Upfold, of Indiana. Served: Lima and Bristol, Indiana, 1858-59; 
Michigan City, Indiana, 1859-60; Delafield, Wisconsin, 1860-63; Aurora, Nevada, 
1863-64; Marysville, California, 1864-65; New Almaden, California, 1865-66; Port- 
land, Oregon, 1866-71; Deer Lodge, Montana, 1871-72; Logan, Utah, 1872-78, where 
he established St. John’s School; Marysville, California, 1878-1880; San Rafael, 
California, 1880-92; Marysville, California, 1894-1906. This was the third different 
period he served the last mentioned parish, and as rector of it he died. 
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RETURN TO DENVER AND NEBRASKA CITY 


Reached Salt Lake at 11 P. M. Had a good rest at Salt 
Lake Hotel. Stop over till tomorrow night. 


6 A. M. Left Salt Lake for the East. Mr. Hall the only 
other passenger. 


Laid over at Sulphur Springs for twelve hours on account 
of non-arrival of stage from the east. Provision basket bur- 
glariously entered. Left at 11 P. M. 


Reached North Platte at 11 A. M. No coach in. Lie over 
till it comes. Coach arrived at 8 P. M. full. We have prece- 
dence and the rough fellows are threatening awful things— 
claim and get our seats. Mr. Hall and I gave up our seats for 
a poor sick man to go to Fork Halleck Hospital and crowded our 
ruffian friends, three on one seat and one on the box—glad 
to be rid of them. We lie over 24 hours in consequence. 


Left North Platte at 10 P. M. Very unpleasant company 
objected to my taking my seat which would crowd them, so I 
rode outside all night. 


Still riding outside of the coach. This evening a heavy snow 
storm prevails with high cold wind. Agent decides my night 
to any seat in preference—passengers cross—ride the whole 
night outside. 


Reached Latham at daylight and at 7 A. M. started for 
Denver. Arrived at 5 P. M. 


A. M. Read Litany and Ante Communion and preached in 
St. John’s, Denver. Evening, prea hed from St. Mark 16:16, 
extempore in St. John’s, Denver. Heavy snow today. 


Left Denver for East at 9 A. M. Heavy snow. Deeper 
as we go east. 


Reached Fort Kearney at 4 A. M.—weather extremely 
cold; thermometer 17 below 0. My feet and hands both frosted. 
I lie over till Monday. Dined with Mrs. Dr. Miller. 


2 P.M. Read Evening Prayer and preached from St. Luke 
14:18, at Fort Kearney. Very good attendance. Major Heath, 
Major O’Brien and many other officers present. Major Wood 
commanding Fort. 


Left Fort Kearney in sleigh for Omaha. Pleasant day. 
Capt. and Mrs. O. F. Davis in company. 
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Reached Omaha at 5 A. M. Rode out to Brownell Hall in 
the A. M. Miss Root came with me. Telegraphed Mrs. Talbot 
at Indianapolis. Spent night at the Hall. 


Met committee of the vestry in town and came back to the 
Hall to dine. Spent the evening here. 


Working at the Hall preparing catalogue. 

Same as yesterday. 

A. M. Read prayers—preached from Ist Cor. 10:16 and 
administered communion in Trinity, Omaha. 3 P. M. read 
Prayers and preached from First John iv:8, church crowded— 
in the A. M. and full in the P. M. 

Spent till 2 P. M. working on catalog at Brownell Hall. 


Left Omaha 7 A. M. in stage. Messrs. Hitchcock and Meri- 
deth in company ; very good roads. 


After twenty-four hours’ hard work—walking a great deal 
in the night, reached home at about 7 A. M. 
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EARLY MISSIONARIES IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
By Thomas E. Jessett* 


Lured by stories of a rich land bordering on the Pacific Ocean, hun- 
dreds trekked to the Oregon Country in 1847. These hardy pioneers 
moved slowly westward in wagons drawn by oxen, on horseback, and 
were often afoot. Among them was a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, the Rev. St. Michael 
Fackler. He was undertaking this long journey in search of health. 


THE REV. ST. MICHAEL FACKLER 


Born in Staunton, Virginia,? he had been educated at Bristol College, 
near Philadelphia, and the Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 
Bishop Richard Channing Moore ordained him deacon July 9, 1840, and 
advanced him to the priesthood in 1841. He spent a year in Virginia 
and another year or so as an army chaplain. On Whitsunday, 1844, 
he was with Bishop Jackson Kemper, holding the first service of the 
Episcopal Church in Lexington, Missouri. He was elected rector of 
the newly-organized Christ Church, Lexington, but remained there only 
a year.* 

Travel-worn and near exhaustion, Mr. Fackler reached Oregon 
City late in 1847. The climate seemed moderate and offered promise 
for his health. Believing himself without jurisdiction to organize a con- 
gregation, he turned to teaching for a living. He met only one American 
acquainted with the services of the Episcopal Church, but a number of 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company were members of the Church 
of England.® 

On December 1, 1847, Mr. Fackler baptized James, son of Archi- 
bald and Julia McKinley, at their home in Oregon City.® This is the first 
recorded service in the Oregon Country according to the Book of Com- 

*The author is rector of Trinity Church, Everett, Washington, and _his- 
toriographer of the diocese of Olympia.—Editor’s note. 

1Spirit of Missions, September, 1851, p. 406. 

2Oregon Native Son, Vol. 1, p. 610. 

3S pirit of Missions, op. cit. 

4“Missouri History Not Found in Textbooks,” Missouri Historical Review, 

Vol. XXI, No. 4 (July, 1927), p. 646. 


5Spirit of Missions, September, 1852, p. 293. 
®Parish Register of St. Paul’s Church, Oregon City. 
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mon Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. The following year he had two more baptisms in Oregon City. 
Late in 1848 he went to California but returned early the next year. 

Upon his return he took up a land claim of 640 acres at Butteville, 
about 20 miles up the Willamette River from Oregon City, on which he 
erected a shanty. He taught at the Methodist school at Salem and mar- 
ried the daughter of the Rev. J. H. Wilbur, pioneer Methodist mission- 
ary.’ Having thus established friendly relationships with the Methodists 
he held several public services in their house of worship in Oregon City 
during 1850 using the Book of Common Prayer. He also held one service 
at Lynn City, across the Willamette River from Oregon City, that same 
year.® A daughter, Ann Elizabeth, was born to the Facklers late in 
1840. Mrs. Fackler did not regain her health afterwards and died 
early in 1851.° 

On March 3, 1849, General Joseph Lane, acting under authority 
of an act of Congress passed on August 13, 1848, established a terri- 
torial government for Oregon with headquarters at Oregon City and him- 
self as governor. The territory included all of the present states of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho with small portions of Montana and 
Utah.’° 

General Edward Hamilton, secretary of state for the new territory, 
was a churchman and on several occasions wrote to a ‘“‘Mr. Dusenberry, 
of New York,” expressing a desire for the ministrations of the Church." 
Since both he and Mr. Fackler were frequently in Oregon City, they must 
certainly have known of each other. These letters were sent to the 
domestic committee of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York. 

7Oregon Native Son, op. cit. 


8Parish Register of St. Paul's Church, Oregon City. 

®Oregon Native Son, op. cit. 

Fackler himself, in addition to his pioneer work in Oregon and Washington, 
was the first missionary of the Episcopal Church in Idaho, and founded what is now 
St. Michael’s Cathedral, Boise, and which was named in his honor. He left 
Boise October 1, 1866, and took ship from the West Coast for the “States,” going 
by way of the Isthmus of Panama. Cholera appeared on shipboard, and Fackler 
ministered to the sick as pastor and nurse. He contracted the disease and died 
of it late in 1866 or early in 1867, and was buried at Key West, Florida. The 
war of St. Paul’s, Oregon City, adopted a memorial minute on February 4, 
- Bishop Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, in his Reminiscences (p. 146), thus appraises 

im: 


“He was a dear, faithful soul, a fine missionary and a godly pastor, and 
the fragrance of his memory lingered long in Idaho.” 


10George W. Fuller, A History of the Pacific Northwest (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1941), p. 172. 


11S pirit of Missions, September, 1851, p. 407. 
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In spite of having seen General Hamilton’s letter, the presence 
of Mr. Fackler in Oregon was apparently unknown to the domestic 
committee of the Missionary Society which was exerting itself to find 
a clergyman for this far-distant field. Several times arrangements were 
almost completed and then “providential disappointments interfered.’* 
Finally, early in 1851, the Rev. William Richmond, who had accom- 
panied Bishop Brownell on a missionary tour,’* agreed to go. 


THE REV. WILLIAM RICHMOND 


To celebrate his leaving a special service was held in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City, on Sunday, March 23, 1851. Martin F. 
Tupper, a poet of the day, delivered “‘as a voluntary tribute of his in- 
terest and sympathy, the following beautiful ode, hastily penned for the 
occasion, but nobly conceived, and felicitously expressed : 


A Worp (By REQUEST) FOR THE OREGON MIssION** 


Push on to earth's extremest verge,— 
And plant the gospel there, 
Till wide Pacific’s angry surge 
Is soothed by Christian pray’r; 
Advance the standard, conquering van! 
And urge the triumph on, 
In zeal for God and love for man, 
To distant Oregon! 


Faint not, O soldier of the Cross, 
Its standard-bearer thou! 

All California’s gold is dross 
To what thou winnest now! 


12S pirit of Missions, April, 1851, p. 172. 

13See “Bishop Thomas C. Brownell’s Journal of His Missionary Tour of 
1829,” HistoricaL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHurRCH, Vol. XI, 
No. 4 (December, 1938), pp. 307-318. 

Witt1amM RicHMonp (died: September 19, 1858) was ordered deacon De- 
cember 21, 1818, by Bishop Hobart, of New York. His entire ministry, except 
for the interlude of his missionary trip with Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, into 
the Southwest during the fall and winter of 1829-30, and his service in the Oregon 
County, was spent in New York City: 


St. Michael’s Church, 1820-1837, with which the rectorship of Man- 
hattanville, was usually associated at that time; 

Zion Church, New York, 1837-1842; 

St. Michael’s Church, again, 1842-1858. 


Apparently, Richmond’s service in Oregon was looked upon as a leave of 
absence from his New York parish, for he returned to it, and died as rector 
of it. (James Grant Wilson, Centennial History of the Diocese of New York 
(New York, 1886), pp. 242, 246, 247, 261-262.) 

14S pirit of Missions, op. cit., p. 173. 
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A vast realm wherein to search 

For truest treasure won, 
God’s jewels—in His infant Church 
Of newborn Oregon. 


Thou shalt not fail, thou shalt not fall! 
The gracious living Word 

Hath said of every land, that all 
Shall glorify the Lord; 

He shall be served from East to West, 
Yea,—to the setting sun— 

And Jesus’s name be loved and blest 
In desert Oregon. 


Then Brothers! help in this good deed, 
And side with God today! 

Stand by His servant, now to speed 
His Apostolic way; 

Bethlehem’s everlasting star 
In mercy guides him on 

To light with holy fire from afar 
The Star of Oregon.” 


The following day at a meeting of the domestic committee a “Letter 
of Instructions”*® was drawn up for the new missionary. In it he was 
instructed to survey the more settled parts; to direct his attention to 
“the lower valley of the Willamette, comprehending some twenty-five 
miles on the Columbia, so as to include on that river the rising villages of 
St. Helen’s and Milton, with Fort Vancouver; and on the Willamette 
the towns of Portland, Milwaukie and Oregon City”; to endeavor to 
erect a mission house at Portland; to obtain a site for a church edifice 
and a suitable amount of land for a glebe; to seek advice from the ter- 
ritorial officials, especially General Hamilton ; to present an official intro- 
duction by the British consul to the government of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; and was reminded of his distinction as the first appointed 
missionary. Of especial interest is the instruction numbered 10: “As 
touching the Indians within the Territory the Committee would recom- 
mend deferring for the present all consideration of their case . . . .” 

Mr. Richmond immediately set sail for his new post via the Isthmus 
of Panama. While waiting in Panama City for a steamer, he visited 
the Island of Taboga, 12 miles away, where he organized a congre- 
gation of the Episcopal Church on Sunday, April 13, 1851. On the way 
to San Francisco on board the Northerner, he was taken sick with 


18Spirit of Missions, May, 1851, pp. 215-217. 
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“Panama fever,” but managed to be up to conduct a marriage and a burial. 
Upon arriving at San Francisco he found it had been “reduced to ashes” 
the previous Saturday night, so he immediately sailed north on the 
steamer Columbia, arriving at Portland, Oregon, on Sunday morning, 
May 11, 1851."° 

Later that day he wrote: 


“I was roused from my sleep by repeated guns from the 
steamer announcing to the inhabitants at daylight our arrival 
and soon arose and went on shore. If you have ever seen any 
of our new cities of the West, or, I suppose, of Maine you 
know how it looked. Vessels moored to the banks,—no wharves. 
A yankee vessel with notions from Boston, to be retailed from 
on board between us and the wharf. A regular built Boston 
negro on board her to tell you some things and ask you more, 
Indians, looking delicate as squaws, fishing. California men, 
Oregon men, mining men, long boots drawn over trousers, 
sloughing hats of all colors and shapes, beards like a goat, 
shaggy hair, from New York, from Boston, from everywhere, 
coming on board. Pot hooks, and trammels, stoves, iron, every- 
thing lying on the banks uncovered, ploughs, harrows, cutting 
machines, every thing of this kind, not store room enough for 
them, lying about. 

“T went up to the tavern just built, three stories high, kept 
by a man from Buffalo, large bar room, quite a comfortable 
reading room, a fire, newspapers, obliging landlord to help you 
get an Indian, no white man here (gold has been found in 
abundance in Oregon between the Umpqua and the Klamath, 
alas! alas!) does any work. Only a dollar and a half to the 
Indians for carrying my luggage . . . about one hundred yards. 
Introduced to everybody. ‘Glad to see you.’ ‘Hope you will 
visit my city.’ Fifteen houses, three houses, a shanty, in my 
city, and mine, and mine. Portland itself, head of navigation of 
the Columbia, a year old, last March—twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants—depends as to the number on how many 
are gone to the mines... . 

“Methodist missionary and wife, who came all the way 
from New York, very good friends to me, introduce me to 
Rev. Wm. Roberts, superintendent of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chur¢th. . . 
Introduced me also to Rev. Mr. Wilbur, Methodist missionary 
to this place. He gave me a cordial invitation to his house 
and regretted it was full just now so he could not ask me to 
take a bed (no place for our services today). Mr. Wilbur's 
daughter recently dead left a little girl three months old, was 
married to the Rev. Mr. Michael Fackler, presbyter of our 
Church. . . . Mr. Roberts, Mr. Wilbur, Mr. Parrish, at 


16S pirit of Missions, September, 1851, pp. 405-406. 
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present Indian agent, earnestly recommend Mr. Fackler for a 
missionary.”*? 


The next day Mr. Richmond delivered his “letter of introduction, 
found everybody cordial, and a number of Episcopalians. Mr. Wilbur 
asked me to preach in his Church next Sunday, was employed in com- 
pany with Mr. Wilbur in looking about for a room, found one in a 
shanty, unoccupied for fifteen dollars a month . . . shall move there 
tomorrow.”?® Upon learning he was a clergyman the landlord reduced 
the rent to twelve dollars a month. The shanty was “merely clapboard, 
quite open to the air, with a rough, unplaned and ungrooved floor-- 
no carpets, no plastering and no ceiling. . . . I do my own cooking and 
gather my wood out of the forest behind me.”?* 

Tuesday he wrote: “Had my room scrubbed. Paid Mrs. Thrasher 
who is to wash my soiled clothes from the steamer at the reduced price of 
four dollars a dozen, two dollars and a half, for a half a day’s scrubbing. 
Moved my things for a dollar up to my room. Bill for two days at 
Clarendon Hotel, nothing but victuals and lodging, six dollars. Slept in 
my hammock with my India-rubber mattress and pillow, rather cold 
floor, too open. Nice cooking stove and fixtures left by last occupant, 
gone to the mines. Landlord agreed to leave them. Saving of thirty 
dollars.”’*° 

The floor was much too cold for comfort and on Wednesday he 
wrote: “Had my floor pushed together and another board inserted. 
This is tolerably comfortable. Bought about thirty dollars’ worth of 
things.’’** 

His activities for the rest of the week he summed up briefly: 


“T counted up the Episcopalians and urged the immediate 
election, next Sunday, of wardens and vestrymen. Attended 
singing school and got the teacher to get the choir to practice 
our chants; they did it very willingly and very well with the 
help of his fiddle. There is also a melodian in the choir. At 
the house of singing, very well behaved people—few females. 
Some of the Episcopalians attended and practiced. The Rev. 
Mr. Fackler came . . . and made me a missionary table by 
putting legs to an old box in my room. I like him very much; 
about 39, in good appearance and an uncommonly sweet counte- 
nance. He told me a great deal about Oregon.”*? 

Oregon Churchman, April 1, 1875, p. 5. 
18] bid. 

19Spirit of Missions, op. cit., p. 408. 
2°Oregon Churchman, op. cit. 

21] bid, 

221 bid. 
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As a result of his well-directed activity, Mr. Richmond “on Sunday, 
the fourth after Easter, [May] the 18th, preached in the Methodist 
house of worship, baptized the infant daughter of Rev. St. Michael 
Fackler, and presided at the election of wardens and vestrymen, and the 
organization of a congregation in this place. It is called Trinity Church. 
It is the first Episcopal congregation ever organized in this Territory. 
The Rev. Mr. Fackler read prayers in the morning and preached in the 
evening. . . . [He] performed the services very creditably indeed.” 

On Monday, May 19, Mr. Richmond sat down at his “missionary 
table” and wrote a long and detailed letter** to the domestic committee 
in New York, in which he related all that had happened and all that 
he had learnt since he left that city. In it he enclosed the letter from 
the Rev. William Roberts, superintendent of the Methodist missions, 
recommending Mr. Fackler. For his part he added: “As a pious and use- 
ful man, I do cordially recommend him to the Committee for appoint- 
ment,”° as a missionary of the Board of this Territory. . . . I do not 
know a man in the Church better fitted, considering all the circum- 
stances, to this region. He is considered by the inhabitants as one of 
themselves and is universally esteemed and respected.” 

After mentioning being called upon by General Hamilton, he stated 
that with Mr. Fackler he hoped to visit Oregon City the next Sunday. 
Because Mr. Fackler had his shanty and land claims near there, he 
added : 


“T should advise him to give his services to that city and 

the region more immediately around him. He has a home . 
a matter of very great importance, as the expense of rent and 
living is so very heavy here. He will thus be enabled to give 
himself fully to the work, which by my advice, he is to com- 
mence at once, at a somewhat smaller salary than would be 
otherwise absolutely necessary for his bare subsistence. . 

“In fixing the salary . . . I trust the committee will bear 
in mind that the whole expense of his outfit—which in my 
case was about one thousand dollars—is saved to the Board 
of Missions, and that no clergyman can board in one of the 
towns here for less than twelve dollars a week, and at least 
as much for his horse. The Methodist missionary committee 
allow their missionary and his wife, at this place, $950 per 
annum for his table expenses, exclusive of house rent. I cannot 
afford a horse, but Mr. Fackler will be obliged to have one, 
and for a part of the time can feed him on his own land.” 


*3Spirit of Missions, op. cit., p. 406. 
*4\'pirit of Missions, September, 1851, pp. 405-409. 
*°Mr. Fackler was appointed as of July 1, 1851. 
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From information derived from Mr. Fackler, he wrote: “Portland 
and Oregon City are the two best points for central operations. . . . 
Next, that Columbia City, near Fort Vancouver, about twenty miles 
from this city by water, and ten by land, a very bad road, or rather 
trail, would be an important station, especially as the missionary to 
that station might, probably, be made United States chaplain of the 
military post there, and would also have access to the town laid off at 
the Cascades, and to ‘the Dalles’ still higher up the Columbia.” 

Salem, where the Methodists had already invested $110,000, he 
regarded as a difficult place to start services, although Mr. Fackler had 
the promise of a lot there and could, if deemed expedient, officiate there 
occasionally. Milwaukie could be served by the missionary in Portland. 

From his own observations while sailing up the Columbia River, 
he had concluded “that a missionary might be stationed at Astoria, 
and extend occasional services to Pacific City . . . and to Clatsop 
Plains.”” He also mentioned St. Helen’s and Milton as possible towns 
of future importance, adding: “But things are so constantly changing 
here, that it is difficult to say what six months may bring forth.” 

Of Portland he wrote: “There are now from 1,200 to 1,500 in- 
habitants ; a Methodist and Congregational house of worship—the latter 
not yet entirely finished ; a school-house, a number of vessels from Bos- 
ton and elsewhere lying by the banks of the river; a splendid steamer 
belonging to the Pacific Co. of New York about to ply up and down 
the Columbia and the Willamette ; two steam saw-mills; a Masonic Hall, 
etc. The Methodist missionary is also having the timber hewed for a 
female seminary under his direction, two blocks (sixteen lots) having 
been set apart to his Church for that purpose.” 

He next called the attention of the committee to the expense of 
living in the region, calling it “enormous . . . Carpenter’s wages are 
from eight to twelve dollars per day. Milk is twenty cents a quart; 
butter, which I dispense with at present, fifty cents a pound, and other 
things in proportion.” He concluded the day’s penmanship with the 
comment that Mr. Schofield, one of the proprietors of the city of 
Umpqua, thought a missionary could be usefully employed in that valley. 

On Friday Mr. Richmond added a note to his long letter to the 
effect that the proprietors of the city of Portland had set aside one 
entire city block for an Episcopal Church, and two more city blocks 
for a “Male Seminary.” This grant, which he valued at $2,000,* was 
made to the vestry of Trinity Church as trustees. Work was to be 


28Oregon Churchman, op. cit. 
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commenced on the “male seminary” in six months and finished within 
eighteen months.” 

Saturday found Messrs. Richmond and Fackler at Oregon City 
calling on General Hamilton.** From him they learned that the Con- 
gregational house of worship there was in use only on alternate Sun- 
days. Permission was secured to use it for services of the Episcopal 
Church on the Sundays that the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Atkinson, was 
away. 

The next day, May 25, being a time when the Congregational 
Church was available, two services were conducted, with Mr. Fackler 
preaching in the morning and Mr. Richmond in the evening.” At both 
services Mr. Richmond gave notice of a meeting open to all men over 
twenty-one years of age favorable to forming a congregation of the Epis- 
copal Church. After the evening service he presided at a meeting at 
which General Hamilton and Dr. John Fackler were elected wardens 
and five others vestrymen. Mr. Fackler was then unanimously chosen 
rector.*° 

The two clergymen spent the next two weeks getting the new parish 
to functioning smoothly, starting another congregation at Champoeg, and 
undoubtedly visiting Mr. Fackler’s claim at Butteville. The vestry failed 
of a quorum on June 7, but everything must have been organized by 
Sunday, June 8, for a local newspaper reported: “An Episcopalian 
Church was organized in this city on Sunday last. A vestry was elected 
and the Rev. S. Michael Fackler chosen as rector. The use of the 
Congregational Church was obtained on the occasion, and the further 
use of it granted whilst not occupied by the regular pastor. Services will 
be held there twice a day every four weeks. A large congregation is 
said to have been in attendance.”™ 

The vestry met again on June 23 at which time the Church was 
designated as St. Paul’s. A committee was appointed to correspond 
with the Board of Missions regarding the appointment of Mr. Fackler 
to Oregon City, and another committee appointed to secure the regular 
use of the Congregational Church for services.*? 

Mr. Fackler seems to have remained at Butteville, while Mr. Rich- 
mond went on to Lafayette, from where he wrote: 


270wing to Mr. Richmond’s sickness and departure, this agreement was not 
fulfilled and the land presumably reverted. 

ro gua Churchman, April 15, 1875, p. 2. 

30Minute Book of the Vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Oregon City. 

810regon City Spectator, June 12, 1851. 

82Minute Book of the Vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Oregon City. 
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“On Wednesday the 11th of June I officiated for a con- 
gregation of Methodists at John Nichols’, my landlord. On 
Thursday !':e 12th, we rode some miles, Mr. Gerrish, a Metho- 
dist preacher, Nichols and I, and I officiated for another Metho- 
dist congregation at Mr. Leggett’s. We returned that night 
to Nichols’, on Friday the 13th, came to Yam Hill. On Satur- 
day I preached to five hundred people and eight or nine Metho- 
dist preachers assembled in a Camp-Meeting at Yam Hill. I 
read, of course, the prayers and used as I always do my gown, 
reading as much of the service as I could. I met there a few 
English people who requested me to visit the place. I formed 
acquaintance with most of the Methodist clergymen and they 
encouraged me to arrange services once a month in this region. 
After some explanation about the gown, Prayer Book, etc., most 
of the Methodists seemed to think that, next to their own, they 
would prefer the introduction of our services into this part 
of the country; and if I can so arrange the services as to have 
them a different time from theirs, I think most of the Methodists 
will attend. 

“My present plan is to make arrangements to preach three 
Sundays a month in Portland—leave Portland on horse-back 
on the Monday after the third Sunday, and spend the ensuing 
Monday here, and so return. I find by keeping, as is usual, 
my horse in a pasture on grass, no oats, (they do well here 
without oats) I can have one, and when I want him, go and 
get him out of the pasture a mile or so from town. There are 
several English families from New Zealand and other places, 
scattered between this and Portland. After visiting them today 
(18th of June) I shall make a sort of circuit during the rest of 
the week, return to this region Thursday next, the 22nd, hold 
two or three services, and then try to arrange for services 
in the week on my way back to Portland. Mr. Fackler will do 
something like this around Oregon City.”* 


On Sunday, June 22, he “organized the Church of the Ascension, 
Yam Hill County under not unfavorable circumstances at La Fayette. 
As there is no Church building in the town, I should be glad . . . 
(to receive) . . . some money towards erecting one there or at Dayton 
near La Fayette. Gen. Palmer, the proprietor of Dayton, will give a 
block for the church, consisting of two lots and part, if not the whole, 
of the lumber.’** 

The enthusiasm of the pioneers for land communicated itself to 
Mr. Richmond, and on June 23rd he “arranged with Mr. Burton, an 
Englishman, a vestryman of our Church in this country, to look at some 
land west of Mr. Gerrish’s, entirely unoccupied, there being no claim 


83Oregon Churchman, op. cit. 
34] bid. 
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between him and the ocean on the West.** After riding over two or three 
ridges we came to one of the most beautiful valleys I ever saw, con- 
taining, leaving out the hills and woods, more than a hundred acres. A 
stream of cool clear water ran through the midst of it, and there were, 
I suppose, more than a dozen springs gushing out of the hills. Rows 
of alders as straight in line as a hedge . . . lined the streams as they 
issued from the springs, fir trees and oaks and shrubbery were inter- 
mingled on the main stream, a green mountain shut out the view to 
N. E. and the Coast Range of mountains closed up the South at perhaps 
40 miles distant.”%¢ 

Enchanted with the scene Mr. Richmond turned to his companion 
and said: “If I could see the snow-capped mountains from this region, I 
would take the claim and build a small house near that beautiful spring 
where the alders and oaks are growing, and where I can see what you, 
Burton, call Mt. Richmond at the N. E. and the Coast Range at the 

Without a word Mr. Burton started his horse up the hill, and with 
Mr. Richmond following, they rode for “three minutes and three or 
four snow-covered mountains reared their glorious heads in the distance. 
Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Hood, Mt. Jefferson, and I believe Mt. Scott, and 
the Cascade Range, ran along the whole Eastern Horizon.” 

For some minutes Richmond must have let his soul feast upon 
the glorious sight, and then convinced, he and Burton “notched and 
put an R on four corner trees, a mile from one another North and 
South, and a half mile East and West, making about 320 acres.” 

Upon his return to Lafayette, some twelve miles distant, he “en- 
gaged to have a frame house put up, 16 by 14, for 125 dollars with 
shingled roof, and shall sleep there, and put up a few rails around a 
pasture and plant something whenever I take my ride on the last 
Sunday of every month to La Fayette.”** 

Mr. Richmond now began his return journey to Portland. After 
again visiting Champoeg, he “preached twice to congregations of Metho- 
dists, once to Baptists, and three times to congregations collected on my 
own notice.’’*® He also “arranged with the Congregational clergyman 
at the Academy, Tualiten Plains, to officiate at his Church or School- 
House on a week-day going to and from Portland.’’*° On this trip he 


35An air-line distance over mountains of about 30 miles. 
86Oregon Churchman, op. cit. 

37] bid. 

38Oregon Churchman, op. cit. 

39] bid. 
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met “a great number of ministers of various denominations,” but “only 
one person who had been connected with an Episcopal congregation. 
Most of the people I have met have never seen an Episcopal clergyman 
before. They are mostly from Missouri and Indiana.’’** 

Back in Portland for Sunday, June 29, he officiated at services in 
the district schoolhouse, the use of which had been granted for services. 
Services were held Sunday morning and evening. Congregations varied 
from eleven to thirty in number, mostly young men with only an oc- 
casional woman present. But one family attended. The following Sunday 
he reported the Methodists had three clergymen, a house of wor- 
ship with about fifty communicants, a Sunday school, and an academy. 
The Congregationalists had a meeting-house and a Sunday school, leaving 
“but little room in this place for our Church.” 

However, he liad no reason to be discouraged. Within less than 
sixty days of his arrival he had organized four congregations: Trinity, 
Portland; St. Paul’s, Oregon City; Church of the Ascension, Lafayette, 
Yam Hill County; and an unnamed one at Champoeg, Marion County. 
He had acquired three city blocks in Portland for Church purposes, and 
had the promise of another block in Dayton. He had staked out a claim 
to 320 acres, and had secured the services of another missionary whose 
residence in Oregon made him invaluable. Quite an accomplishment 
even for a man of wide experience! Never again in this fast-growing 
region were congregations of the Episcopal Church to be organized so 
rapidly. 

During the summer Messrs. Fackler and Richmond appear to 
have spent their time consolidating their newly-established congregations. 
Lack of church buildings was a serious handicap. However, Mr. Rich- 
mond observed, “in the places where there are no buildings for public 
worship, most of the inhabitants attend all the services that are held 
by whatever denomination.”* 

Early in October the vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Oregon City, 
met to consider the feasibility of building a church, and at a second 
meeting on the 13th, ‘“‘Mr. Buck was instructed to see what means could 
be procured to build a Church on the site donated by Dr. McLaughlin, 
together with a plan of building, and an estimate of the expense.’’*® 

Northward, across the Columbia, lay a vast area only just being 

41Spirit of Missions, February, 1852, p. 41. 

bid., pp. 41-42. 

4830Oregon Churchman, April 15, 1875, p. 3. 

44After severing his connection with the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1846, 
Dr. John McLaughlin moved to Oregon City which he had platted. Following 


the custom of the times, he donated land for church use to a number of denomi- 
nations. 


4*SMinute Book of the Vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Oregon City. 
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touched by the stream of white immigrants. On his way down the 
Columbia in May Mr. Richmond had undoubtedly had his attention 
drawn to Cathlamet on the north side of the river. Here a thriving little 
community had been established by James A. Birnie, the former Hud- 
son’s Bay Company factor at Astoria (Fort George). Quite possibly Mr. 
Birnie had met Mr. Richmond while on a visit to Portland or Oregon— 
he had friends and business connection in both towns—and invited him to 
come to Cathlamet. On Sunday, October 26, Mr. Richmond officiated 
at a service in the home of Mr. Durbow at Cathlamet with eight per- 
sons present. The following Sunday he again officiated at Cathlamet** 
with a congregation of sixteen. A week later he was back in Portland. 

After the morning service one Sunday morning in October at Port- 
land, Mr. Richmond saw a man who had been most devout at the service, 
lingering at the door, apparently desirous of speaking to him. Ap- 
proaching him, Mr. Richmond said: “I see you have your prayer- 
book, and are used to it.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I am a communicant of the Church from 
Indiana, and have rowed down to Portland to attend the Church service. 
I was here last Sunday, but you were in the country, as I find is your 
custom on the last Sunday of each month. I did not expect to find one 
of my clergymen in Oregon; but I heard of you at Mr. Allen’s, on the 
Abernethy, and I traced you all the way to Portland. I told my wife 
before I left, if there was a Church clergyman in Oregon, I would find 
him out.’’** 

This man, Mr. Roy, rowed up to Portland for Mr. Richmond the 
next Sunday and took him back to Milwaukie with him. Arrangements 
were made for a service, and on Wednesday, December 10, 1851, Messrs. 
Richmond and Fackler held a service there. After the service a congre- 
gation was organized and two wardens and eight vestrymen chosen. 
The new church was called St. John’s.** 

A call was made on Mr. Lot Whitcomb, the proprietor of the town, 
and he gave to the vestry two lots and a building, costing about $1,000, 
that had been intended for a double dwelling but was still incomplete. 
Mr. Roy was engaged to finish this as a church. This striking success 
gave Mr. Richmond, who had become a little discouraged about the 
work in Portland, a new enthusiasm and hope.*° 

His first Christmas in Oregon Mr. Richmond spent at Lafayette, 

46This is the first recorded service according to the Prayer Book of the 


Episcopal Church in the United States held in what is now the State of Washing- 
ton. 


47S pirit of Missions, April, 1852, p. 118. 
48/bid., February, 1852, p. 42. 

bid., April, 1852, p. 118. 

50Oregon Churchman, May 13, 1875, p. 1. 
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where he held a service in the courthouse which was “decked with 
greens,” with forty persons present. After visiting his claim, he returned 
to Portland for services on Sunday morning, January 11, 1852, and had 
eighteen present. That afternoon and evening he officiated at Milwaukie 
where he had forty at the first service and eighty at the second. He 
reported St. John’s Church would be ready by February first.** 

Early in March, 1852, Mr. Richmond 


“had a hard ride over the Portland Mountain to what is called 
Mackay’s Prairie, a part of Tualiton Plains, a distance of about 
16 miles. There is a settlement of half breeds in this prairie, 
from what they call the Red River Country, Lord Selkirk’s 
since, I think, re-transferred to the Hudson Bay Company. 
These families had mostly been brought up in the Church of 
England, but had never received a visit from a clergyman 
of our branch of the Church in their present country. The 
usual results of having no clergyman, no public services, no Sun- 
day, are apparent among them. I officiated on Wednesday, the 
4th, at Mr. Charley Mackay’s. There were about twenty per- 
sons present, and I baptised seven children, five of them, on one 
side, Indian extraction. I was deeply interested in admitting to 
the bosom of our Church these descendents of the children of 
the forest, the original possessors of these immense regions. 


“TI made arrangements to secure the use of a building for 
public worship at Milton, on the Willamette River, near St. 
Helen’s, on the Columbia, provided I can obtain, in the course 
of a year, four hundred dollars to pay for it, and for two lots 
connected with it. Milton and St. Helen’s are near enough 
to each other to allow attendance at the same place of worship 
of the inhabitants of both places. . . . 

“On Tuesday, I returned to my mountain-cabin, found 
Mrs. R.°*? well, and her school-room, which she commenced 
before I left home, covered in. The rest of the week was spent 
in labor on the school-room. All the timber, except the boards 
for the floor, was procured from our own claim, the cedar 
shingles made, the fir-trees cut and split for boards, etc., etc. 
Of course, it is a rude building, 16 by 16, forming our cabin. It 
will probably cost about two hundred dollars.’’> 


On Sunday, March 29, Mr. Richmond set out to go from his claim 
to Lafayette for the regular service. A snow storm had started the 
previous day and the creeks were rising rapidly but he kept on his way, 
on horseback, until he found a bridge washed out. Unwilling to swim 


S1Spirit of Missions, op. cit., p. 119. 
_52No information is available as to how or when Mrs. Richmond arrived. 
It is obvious she did not come with him. 
53S pirit of Missions, 1852, pp. 182-183. 
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the cold river, he returned home with snow and hail beating into his 
face all the way. He was chilled through and through. The storm being 
of some days’ duration, their food supply was short, and the heavy 
snow caused the roof of their house to leak over their beds and pillows. 
As a result Mr. Richmond became quite seriously ill, and was unable 
to conduct any services until June. Mrs. Richmond opened her school 
on March 16 with six pupils present.** 

During this time Mr. Fackler had secured from Mr. Robert Newell, 
of Champoeg, a building for use as a church. He had visited Salem and 
received the gift of a lot for a church building,®* and had started services 
at Chehalem city, commonly called Roger’s Ferry. Upon learning of Mr. 
Richmond’s sickness, he began regular visits to Milwaukie and Port- 
land for services. He often conducted services at Oregon City in the 
Congregational meeting house in the morning, at St. John’s, Milwaukee. 
in the afternoon, and at the schoolhouse in Portland in the evening.*® 
It was a heavy load to carry all alone and Fackler wrote to the domestic 
committee: “What we want is a Bishop and six more additional clergy- 


THE REV. JAMES A. WOODWARD 


Unexpected assistance came in October with the arrival in Portland 
of the Rev. James A. Woodward.** He had come over the plains for 
his health, having resigned as rector of the Church of the Evangelists, 
Philadelphia. Of his arduous journey he wrote: “I preached and held 
services, as I could, on the route. It was a very trying year, as both 
cholera and small-pox made great havoc among the immigrants. I was 


54Oregon Churchman, June 10, 1875, p. 1. 

55Spirit of Missions, September, 1852, p. 294. 

56/bid., February, 1853, pp. 40-41. 

57[bid., September, 1852, p. 294. 

58James A. Woopwarp (born in 1824—died, July 24, 1888) graduated from 
Madison College, Pennsylvania, and the Virginia Theological Seminary. He was 
ordered deacon July 10, 1846, by Bishop Meade, of Virginia. Two years after- 
ward he was assistant minister in Honey Brook, Pennsylvania. In 1850 he be- 
came rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Morgantown, Pennsylvania. The next year 
he moved to Georgia, but returned to Pennsylvania the following year. In 1853 
he went out to Oregon for his health. The next year, his health not having im- 
proved, he returned East, and became rector of St. Andrew’s Church, West Vin- 
cent, Pennsylvania. In 1857 he engaged in missionary work in Coudersport, Penn- 
sylvania. Beginning in 1858, the rest of his life was spent in the Middle West, 
as follows: 

Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Farm Ridge, Illinois, 1858-1860; rector, St. 
George’s Church, Utica, Illinois, 1860-1861; returned to Farm Ridge, 1861-1870; 
served as rector in Cresco, Iowa; Olathe, Kansas, and Fort Madison, Iowa, during 
the half decade, 1870-1875. He returned for the third time to Farm Ridge, 
Illinois, and remained seven years; in 1882, he returned to Iowa as missionary 
in Greenfield, and returned there until his death, aged 64.—Church Almanac, 1889. 
p. 124. 
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able to make myself useful to them as nurse as well as minister, and to 
perform the service over the graves of the dead. I also performed the 
marriage ceremony for a very respectable couple, in the presence of a 
large company, at the Great Spring, near Fort Hall.”** 

On Sunday morning, the day after his arrival in Portland, he 
preached in the Methodist Church. Hearing about the Rev. Mr. Fackler, 
he inquired where he could find him. They met that Sunday afternoon, 
and in the evening Woodward preached at the Episcopal service in the 
schoolhouse. Woodward’s health apparently having improved, Mr. Fack- 
ler suggested to him that he undertake work in Oregon, especially neces- 
sary in view of Richmond’s continued poor health. Together they rode 
to Fackler’s place at Butteville for a more leisurely discussion of the 
matter. During the week Mr. Fackler had to go to Portland for a mar- 
riage, and in his absence Woodward had a caller, who years later 
told of his visit: 


“A few weeks [after arrival] I was on the ‘French Prairie’ 
trying to find a boat landing, to board a steamboat for Cor- 
vallis, and just about dark came to a small house where | asked 
to be kept over night. The young gentleman who came to the 
door welcomed me heartily, saying that he was alone, and 
would be glad to have me with him until Monday morning, 
at which time the first upriver boat was due. 

“T soon learned that he was a young Episcopalian minister, 
recently from Philadelphia, and that the house we were in was 
the Rev. Mr. Fackler’s who had gone down to hold services 
in Portland. It was a small board house, worth not more than 
$300. We were both young, and soon became acquainted with 
each other, and had a jolly good time. We found on Mr. Fack- 
ler’s table a pamphlet entitled ‘A Melo-Drama by Brakes- 
peare,’ written in Shakespearean style, a most excellent take- 
off on the Oregon politicians of the day. We both made 
speeches and recited all the declamations of our schoolboy 
days, and had a good time. His name was Woodward, and I 
have never chanced to meet him since.’’® 


Two Portland merchants, Messrs. Breck and Ogden, were anxious 
for Mr. Woodward to assume charge of Trinity Church, and they 
promised Mr. Fackler they would raise, personally, the sum of $50.00 
a month for his support. Mr. Fackler thought this a good arrange- 
ment and on the following Sunday evening Mr. Woodward again 


58Oregon Churchman, March 1, 1874, p. 1. This is the first recorded service 
according to the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church in the United States held 
in what is now the State of Idaho. 
_ 6°P. W, Gillette, “Reminiscences of Mr. Fackler and Other Early Churchmen,” 
in ee of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Oregon, 1851-1901, 
p. 
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preached in the schoolhouse. However, Mr. Richmond was still the 
rector. So Woodward rode out to his claim and visited him, finding 
him on the point of leaving for New York for medical treatment. Mr. 
Richmond did not want to resign, as he felt he would return West 
after treatment, so he offered Woodward his house and all his mission 
posts until he returned. Woodward accepted, and Richmond left, never 
to return.** 

To prevent his claim being “jumped” by the first settler who came 
along, Mr. Richmond transferred it to Mr. Roy, who was to work on 
the claim. On the 320 acres was a house and other improvements valued 
at $800.00, giving the whole a valuation of about $2,000. During Mr. 
Woodward’s stay upon the claim, Mr. Roy tried to sell it to him as if 
he were the owner.*? (The final disposition of the property was un- 
known to Bishop Morris in 1874.) 

Mr. Woodward taught school—apparently the one Mrs. Richmond 
had started—until his official appointment as a missionary arrived. He 
then resigned his teaching, although he found it “quite profitable,” and 
devoted himself exclusively to the ministry. “Living on the claim of 
the Rev. Mr. Richmond, I now hold service every other Sunday in 
Lafayette, twelve miles distant, in the morning; and in Dayton, three 
miles farther, in the afternoon. The alternate Sunday I officiate at Harris 
Ferry, eighteen miles distant, in the morning, returning eight miles to 
Wapatoo Lake in the afternoon. I have established a Sunday School in 
Lafayette, numbering twenty-five scholars.”** He had apparently given 
up the long trip to Portland. 


THE REV. JOHN D. McCARTY, D. D. 


Further help came on January 19, 1853, when the Rev. John D. 
McCarty, D. D.,** an ex-army chaplain, arrived in Portland via Panama, 
as a missionary under appointment from the domestic committee of the 
Missionary Society in New York. Dr. McCarty was cordially received 
by Messrs. Breck, Ogden and Peterson, but found the small congregation 
of twenty-five persons much discouraged. He immediately took charge 
and promised them regular services, which did much to encourage them. 
Dr. McCarty and Mr. Fackler met and agreed to visit “the small neat 


®10regon Churchman, March 1, 1874, and July 8, 1875. 

62] bid. 

83S pirit of Missions, February, 1854, p. 42. 

64JouHn McCarty, D. D. (June 7, 1798—May 10, 1881) was born in Rhine- 
beck, New York. He was ordered deacon on December 23, 1825, by Bishop 
Hobart, of New York. He was rector of Christ Church, Oswego, New York, 
for 18 years, and rector of St. Paul’s Church, Red Hook, New York, for two 
years. In 1847 he became a chaplain in the United States Army, and, with the 
exception of a brief interlude, held this office until his death in Washington, 
D. C., in his 83rd year—Church Almanac, 1882, p. 100. 
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church” at Milwaukie, now a village of 150 inhabitants, alternately, 
Fackler going there every other Sunday afternoon and McCarty on the 
Thursday evenings of the other weeks.* 

Two or three days after his arrival Dr. McCarty received 


“a letter from the officers of the Fourth U. S. Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Vancouver . . . expressing the desire I would be- 
come the chaplain at the post. . . . Shortly after, I went to 
Vancouver to see if the duties of the office could be made com- 
patible with those of my mission in the territory. . . . I was 
appointed post chaplain, under the understanding that I would 
give one service every Sunday to the post, and reside there 
half the week for the discharge of the other duties of my office. 
The other half of the week I am to reside in (Portland). Van- 
couver is the head-quarters of the regiment, and the permanent 
garrison consists of three companies, there is also an establish- 
ment of the Hudson Bay Company in the fort, including some 
members of our Church, with a small village population in the 
immediate vicinity, both convenient to our place of worship. 
. . . Vancouver is distant from Portland about eighteen miles 
by water, but only about eight by the land route, which includes 
three ferries, the Williamette, more than a quarter of a mile 
wide, a slough, as it is here called, about twenty rods, and the 
Columbia, which is to the garrison landing about two miles. 
. . . As yet, I have gone to Milwaukie and Vancouver on foot ; 
in this place, where living is about four times as dear as in the 
Atlantic states, I could not keep a horse without great ex- 
pense.”’** 


In April Dr. McCarty visited Fourth Plains, about eight miles from 
Vancouver, and St. Helen’s, about thirty miles below Portland, on the 
Columbia. He visited Cathlamet, on the north side of the Columbia, 
on May 13 and officiated ‘to a congregation composed chiefly of the large 
family of Mr. James Burnie, with some few of his neighbors. I ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper to five communicants and baptized two chil- 
dren. I derived so much satisfaction from this, my first visit to the 
Church in the house of Mr. Burnie, that I shall not fail to repeat it 
two or three times a year.’’*? 

Settlers were moving fast into the newly-organized territory of 
Washington,** and Dr. McCarty determined to visit northward from 
his regular stations as soon as the rainy season ended. On May 16 
he began an extended tour, of which he wrote: 


85S pirit of Missions, May, 1853, pp. 140-141. 

bid., p. 141. 

®7[bid., September, 1853, p. 304. 

®8The Territory of Washington was created by act of Congress on March 2, 
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“I went by steamboat down this river (Columbia) to the th 
mouth of the Cowlitz; up the same against a strong current, bu 
in an Indian canoe, about thirty-three miles to Cowlitz land- aw 
ing, thence on horseback to Steilacoom, a military post on the ou 
east side of Puget Sound. I officiated Sunday, the 22nd, to a - 
congregation composed of the garrison, with some few inhabi- 
tants living on the Sound. Here I also baptized one infant. = 
I had intended to proceed further down the Sound, but the 
difficulty and uncertainty of the navigation in an Indian canoe, tri 
the only way of traveling I could obtain, there is no road below va 
Steilacoom, would render my going far enough to perform any fos 
duty inconsistent with keeping the appointment I had made at M 
Olympia and other places on my return. Going from Steila- | 
coom to Olympia, I officiated at Fort Nisqually, a post of the en 
Hudson Bay Company, the afternoon of the 27th of May. The an 
next day I reached Olympia on the southeast end of the Sound, cia 
which, though a very narrow and small village of about one hun- for 
dred inhabitants, is the only place in the territory that can be th; 
called a village. It is generally regarded as a place likely to be- , 
come of great importance, and will probably be the capital of the th 
Territory, at least for the present. In this place I officiated twice 
on Sunday, the 29th, to congregations much larger than I could 
have expected from the size of the village. Here I found a suffi- 
cient number of persons acquainted with our Church to keep 
up with the responses. of 
“On my return I had an evening service on the first day inc 
of June, at Cowlitz landing. The congregation was larger than sic 
I had anticipated from the population. The next day I officiated ole 
in the afternoon at Monticello, near the mouth of the Cowlitz, j 
to a small congregation. ‘ 
“Taking a steamer up the Columbia, I reached Portland the ~ 
3rd of June, after an absence of fourteen days, having traveled St 
three hundred and twenty-five miles. Of these, ninety was by su 
steamer, sixty-eight by canoe and one hundred and sixty-seven 
on horseback. The roads for a part of the distance were barely h 
passable. During the tour I officiated six times in five places, - 
in all of which, I believe, the services of our Church had never Fe 
before been performed.”®* Ge 
pr 
After spending sixteen days in Portland and Vancouver, Dr. Mc- wi 
Carty set out on another extensive trip, this time to the southward. He po 
went up the Willamette, by steamboat, to Butteville where he met Mr. of 
Fackler, and together they rode to Champoeg. Fackler remained here, mi 
while Dr. McCarty set out on horseback up the valley of the Willamette, the 
then along the Long Tom, over the Callapooya mountains into the valley 
of the Umpqua. Riding 35 to 40 miles a day, he reached Yoncalla on 
185 


69S pirit of Missions, September, 1853, pp. 304-305. 
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the fourth day. The next day being Sunday, he planned to hold a service, 
but a heavy rain prevented it. Monday he rode to Scottsburg, 36 miles 
away, where there were some 60 to 70 inhabitants. Some thirty-five came 
out for an evening service. “On inquiry, I found that there were only 
seven or eight women and girls in the whole place. I mention this as a 
sad feature of the state of society on this coast generally.” 

He officiated at Yoncalla, on Wednesday, June 29, on his return 
trip to a small congregation. Saturday he reached Marysville, now Cor- 
vallis, where he officiated the next morning, and then rode to Albany 
for an afternoon service. On Tuesday he officiated at Salem in the 
Methodist meeting house. “In the seventeen days during which I was 
engaged in this tour, I travelled about 420 miles, mainly on horseback, . 
and though under a summer sun, I suffered little from fatigue. I offi- 
ciated five times in as many place, when, not only were our services per- 
formed for the first time, but to congregations composed of persons two-. 
thirds of whom, I believe, had never before witnessed performance of 
them.”7° 


“MEETING OF EPISCOPALIANS” 


Because of their remoteness from the rest of the Church, the need 
of a bishop for the territories of Oregon and Washington, at this time 
including all of what is now Idaho, was apparent not only to the mis-: 
sionaries laboring in the field, but also to the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. With the General Convention meeting in October, : 
1853, an appeal from the area involved would have considerable bear- 
ing. So, on August 2, 1853, a “Meeting of Episcopalians’’"* was held in 
St. Paul’s Church,’? Oregon City, to discuss the matter of episcopal 
supervision. 

After morning prayer read by the Rev. James A. Woodward and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper administered by the Rev. St. Michael 
Fackler, the Rev. John D. McCarty, D. D., was chosen chairman, and 
General E. Hamilton, secretary. With the three clergymen in the field 
present and at least eleven laymen taking part, the meeting started 
with an address by the chairman, after which two committees were ap- 
pointed: one, “to consider and report on the expediency and propriety 
of requesting the General Convention at the next session to appoint a 
missionary bishop for these two territories” ; and the other, to consider 
the establishment of a seminary “comprising religion and learning.” 


70Spirit of Missions, February, 1854, pp. 39-41. , 

71Proceedings of a Meeting of Episcopalians held at Oregon City, August 2, 
1853, in the archives of the Diocese of Oregon. 

72Presumably the Congregational Church building, as St. Paul’s Church was 
not yet built. 
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Following a recess, the committee on the request for a bishop brought 
in an excellent report, pointing out the need for episcopal supervision in 
this field “more than five times larger than the entire New England 
States,” and requesting General Convention to make an appointment at 
its forthcoming session. There was another resolution recommending 
the Rev. Dr. McCarty for the position. Dr. McCarty retired from 
the chair and both resolutions were passed unanimously. 

The committee on the establishment of a seminary recommended 
that one be established, and that an appeal be made generally for funds 
for this purpose. This was approved, as was a motion calling for the 
group to meet again the following June. Copies of the proceedings were 
ordered sent to the presiding bishop, the missionary society, the General 
Convention, and to five local newspapers. 

Returning from this pioneer convocation, Mr. Woodward caught 
dysentery, from which he nearly died. Dr. McCarty visited him at his 
place on Mr. Richmond’s claim, late in August, and found him con- 
valescing.”* Shortly afterwards, Mr. Woodward left for the east, leaving 
Mr. Fackler and Dr. McCarty the only two clergymen to minister to 
the two territories. 

In September, 1853, Dr. McCarty set out on another of his tours, 
this time visiting Lafayette, Wapatoo Lake, Harris’ Ferry and Hills- 
borough. In October he tried twice to get to the Dalles without success. 
In November he visited Astoria, and the following March he was again 
at St. Helen’s, Cathlamet, and Fourth Plain.™* All the while he was 
carrying on his regular duties at Portland, Vancouver, and Milwaukie. 


THE COMING OF BISHOP SCOTT 


The resolution from the meeting in Oregon City did not reach the 
General Convention held in New York until after that august body had 
taken action upon this pressing matter. The Rev. Thomas Fielding 
Scott (1807-1867), rector of Trinity Church, Columbus, Georgia, had 
been elected bishop of the missionary jurisdiction of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories. The bishop-elect was 46 years old. On January 8, 
1854, he was consecrated in Christ Church, Savannah, Georgia,"* and 
the next month set sail for his new field of labor. 

Traveling via Panama, Bishop Scott reached Portland on Satur- 
day, April 22, 1854. The next day he and Dr. McCarty held services in 
Portland. Determined to gain some idea of his vast jurisdiction as soon 
as possible, the bishop went “up the Willamette as far as Albany; I 


78Oregon Churchman, March 1, 1874, p. 1. 
%4Spirit of Missions, July, 1854, pp. 248-250. 
William S. Perry, The Episcopate in America (New York, 1895), p. 129. 
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spent with the Rev. Mr. Fackler, one Sunday at Oregon City, and one 
at Champoeg and Butteville, at which places he statedly officiates; and 
one at Salem.”"® Next he proceeded with Dr. McCarty to visit Puget 
Sound, holding services at Olympia, Steilacoom, and Nisqually. At 
Olympia the Pioneer and Democrat, a weekly newspaper, carried an an- 
nouncement that the Right Reyerend T. F. Scott would preach at 10:00 
A. M. and 3:00 P. M. in the hall of the House of Representatives.” 
On the return trip services were held at Jackson’s and at Cowlitz Land- 
ing. Wrote the bishop: “Of the fatigues and difficulties of this trip, I 
will say nothing.” He then visited Milwaukie and Vancouver.”® 

On June 17, 1854, the second convocation took place in Portland. 
The bishop, his two faithful presbyters, Messrs. Fackler and McCarty, 
and eight laymen from Portland, Oregon City and Champoeg, were 
present. In all this vast area there were but three organized congre- 
gations, two priests, and one church building, that at Milwaukie. It was a 
small beginning, but this day, when the bishop, his two presbyters and 
the laity met, marked the establishment of the Church in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


"6Address in Proceedings of the Second Annual Convocation of the Clergy and 
| q A Protestant Episcopal Church in Oregon and Washington Territories, 
une 17, 4. 
e ~o E. Jessett, A History of St. John’s Church of Olympia, 1941, pp. 
78 Address in Proceedings of the Second Annual Convocation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Church and State. By Evarts B. Greene. Indianapolis: National Foun- 
dation Press. 1947. Pp. 48. 


A Free Church in a Free State—America’s Unique Contribution. By 
Frank J. Klingberg. Indianapolis: National Foundation Press. 
1947. Pp. 66. 


Although the ideal of the separation of Church and State has been 
accepted almost unanimously by Americans ever since the ending, early 
in the nineteenth century, of the Congregational establishments in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, there has always been some dispute as to the 
practical application of the principle to specific situations. As recent 
newspaper and magazine articles show, this controversy is still very 
much alive. Public aid for parochial schools is urged by Roman Catho- 
lics, and opposed by Protestants. The Protestants themselves are divided 
over the allowance of “elapsed time’’ from required school attendance 
for religious instruction. The continuance of diplomatic representation 
at the Vatican is attacked and defended. A perusal of the discussion 
of these and similar issues will show that both sides believe that they 
are defending the ideal of religious freedom, and that their opponents 
are seeking to restrict it. Obviously, there is need for a re-examination 
of the meaning of this principle in terms of the historic situation in 
the United States. Material for such an inquiry is provided by two 
distinguished scholars in the essays under review. 

Professor Greene, in a brief but informative study, outlines the de- 
velopment of religious liberty in America, and summarizes the major con- 
troversies which have arisen in regard to its practical expression. He 
handles this difficult subject with the fairness and moderation that have 
always characterized his teaching and writing. If this reviewer has a 
complaint, it is that the author carries his scholarly caution too far. 
The issues are clearly stated, but, in most cases, no judgment is ex- 
pressed concerning them. In view of Professor Greene’s special qualifi- 
cations for considering these questions, the omission of his own opinions 
is regrettable. 

Professor Klingberg sketches the religious history of the United 
States for the purpose of showing both the basis and the results of re- 
ligious freedom. A summary of this sort necessarily deals in generaliza- 
tions, but care should be taken not to make them so sweeping that they 
deny as many important facts as they affirm. In a number of instances, 
the author has failed to observe this precaution. It is obviously unfair 
to dismiss Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Swedish Lutheran contri- 
butions to colonization by saying, “America was founded by men from 
the self-governing churches. Authority was centered in the people them- 
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selves and did not spring from a bishop or other official representing 
an institution or ecclesiastical body.” Even as applied to non-episcopal 
Protestants, this statement is more true in theory than in fact. The 
author later narrows his list of founders still further, including only 
“the British dissenting groups, particularly the Calvinists and Baptists, 
French Huguenots, German Reform (Calvinists), and religiously dis- 
satisfied German Lutherans.” 

He is not much more accurate when he says of the non-Anglican 
Protestants, “All of these religious groups, before crossing the Atlantic, 
had adapted themselves to minority positions and often to religious en- 
vironments which were actively hostile to them.” This is not true of the 
Dutch, the Swedes, the Scotch Presbyterians, the Swiss, or such of the 
German Reformed and Lutheran immigrants as came from principalities 
where their churches predominated. It is not even true, as stated, of the 
Baptists, who, as an indigenous denomination, acquired their experience 
with hostile religious environments in America. Their martyrs and those 
of the Quakers, not to mention a few sufferers from the Church of Eng- 
land, might rise up to refute another of Professor Klingberg’s state- 
ments, when he says, still speaking of non-Anglican bodies, ‘While in 
theory some of the colonies had state churches, in practice such groups 
did not in the long run need the active support of the state in finance, 
organization, police protection, or ecclesiastical discipline.’ The con- 
stable’s whip and the hangman’s rope proved the Puritan establish- 
ments to be decidedly more than theoretical. 

The statement, ‘““A show of hands in any normal American audience 
will reveal that half the number have Scotch-Irish blood in their veins,” 
should, perhaps, be dismissed with a smile, but more serious comment 
is required by the linking of Thomas Paine and Robert Ingersoll in the 
common tradition of Deism. Though the Deists rejected supernatural 
revelation, they believed that natural reason could demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a Divine Creator, an idea which Ingersoll vigorously rejected. 

The final section of the essay is devoted to an optimistic account 
of the evangelization and education of the Negroes, by way of showing 
what free churches can accomplish. Negro leaders appear to be less 
convinced than Professor Klingberg that their race is better off in the 
United States than in any other country. 

WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 


Stowe’s Clerical Directory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. Edited and Published by the Church 
Hymnal Corporation for the Church Pension Fund. 1947. 


This volume supersedes the 1941 edition and its supplement which 
was printed in 1944. It is the only directory containing the individual 
biographies of the entire clergy of the American Church, and has been 
obtained directly from the clergy, including active and retired. An en- 
tirely new feature contains the biographies of 150 deaconesses. 

It is a work of prime historical importance as well as of current 
reference. It is hardly necessary to add that its value will increase with 
the passage of the years. 
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tory in the General Theological Seminary. 
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With Foreword by 
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graphical sketch an? appraisal of one of our Church’s 
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“Any one who has a general interest in liturgical study, and all those 
who have come to know and love these enrichments of the Prayer 
Book, may read this work with profit and enjoyment. It is a valuable 
contribution to Prayer Book literature.””—-Dr. H. B. VINNEDGE, in 
The Living Church. 
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long be grateful to Professor Muller for his contribution.— DEAN 
JouHN WALLACE SuTeR, in The Anglican Theological Review. 
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Per Copy 
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FROM SOME LETTERS 


“T have just finished reading your Cross on the Range I have enjoyed 
every word of it and rejoiced with you in your joy in your ministry.””—Dr. Ben- 
JAMIN F. P. Ivins, Bishop of Milwaukee. 


“Last night I read every word of your Cross on the Range. It is an absorbing 
narrative, well written, and of real historical value. I am glad it is in the record.’”’— 
Dr. Tuomas Casapy, Bishop of Oklahoma. 


“. . . A book . . . so human and heroic in the true sense and so 
humble.”,—Dr, Ropert NELSON Spencer, Bishop of West Missouri. 


“It is extremely interesting to a Westerner and is well told.”—Dr. THomas 
JENKINS, retired Bishop of Nevada. 


“Thank you ever so much for taking the trouble to write it. We should have 
more of this sort of thing in the American Church. As a matter of fact, our Church 
life is really rich in missionary experience and life, but all too little of it finds any 
permanent book form. You have made a real contribution to the missionary annals 
of this Northwest.”—Dr. SrerpHen E. Keever, Bishop of Minnesota. 


“A striking narrative.”’—Prorgssor W. J. Barr.e, University of Texas. 


“If the Church could get out more books of this nature, members would take a 


greater interest in missions.’—GrorGE H. Boyp, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


“Too bad this parson could not have worked in all missionary fields. His style 
and frankness would make people want to know about missions.”—WILLIAM R. 
McKean, Rector of St. Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia. 
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Edited by E. CLOWES CHORLEY, L. 


Trinity Church in the City of New York 


1697 «1947 With Foreword by the Rector 


The Bishop of London states: “Trinity Church 
is unique in the whole of Christendom. There 
is no church like it. i 


5) ABOUT THE BOOK 


THE STORY 

The narrative of these 250 years is outlined by Dr. F. 
Clowes Chorley, Historiographer of the Episcopal Church 
in America, Editor-in-Chief of its HisrortcAL MAGAZINE, 
E. CLOWES CORLEY and author of Men and Movements in the American Epis- 
copal Church (1946), and other works. 


After recounting the Founding of the Parish, including 

$3 Per Copy the story of the three edifices which have served the Mother 

Church, the editor gives biographical sketches of the twelve 

Reetors and of most of the Assistant Ministers. Five Rectors and nine Assistant 

Ministers—of fourteen in all—have been elected and served as Bishops. Three others 
were elected and declined. 

Trinity’s Benefactions—educational and missionary—have been nothing less 
than munificent, and without parallel among the parishes of Christendom. It has 
indeed been the “Mother of Churches,” and its record in the upbuilding of the 
Church in upstate New York, as well as in New York City, is extraordinary. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 

The book has 39 full pages of illustrations, which include a portrait of each 
Rector, of all of the Chapels, as well as of the edifices erected to serve the Mothes 
Church. 


CHURCH MUSIC: 

Trinity has long been noted for the high standard of its Church Music. This 
story, in 25 pages, is told by the Rev. Edward N. West, Canon Sacrist of the Cathed- 
ral of St. John the Divine, and apn authority on the history of Church Music in Amer- 
ica, 


TRINITY SCHOOL: 

Almost from the beginning, Trinity Church has been deeply concerned over 
the education of each rising generation. Trinity School has gone from strength to 
strength, and its story is summarized by Dr. Lawrence Thomas Cole, who was for 
34 years its head. 
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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
IN DELAWARE 


By NELSON WAITE RIGHTMYER, Ed. D. 


Assistant Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
The Divinity School in Philadelphia 


ABOUT THE BOOK 

5 . + This, too, is a story of firsts. 
Here you will find the first priest of the 
Church of England to officiate in the pres- 
ent State of Delaware. The first Church- 
men to practice Church unity, the first 
attempts to cope with the problems of 
assimilating the Negro and of providing 
educational facilities, the first congrega- 
tions to organize the present Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of Delaware, 
are all here. . . . Based upon con- 
ee temporary documents in most cases, this 
study tells of the growth of the English 
Church transplanted to American soil . . .”’ 
—From the Author's Preface. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
IN DELAWARE 


$3 Per Copy 


SOME OPINIONS 


“After a rapid survey of its excellence, I wrote Dr. Rightmyer my 
hearty congratulations. This volume adds one more notable volume 
to the growing list of publications of the Church Historical So- 
ciety, and leads me to send you once again my admiration and my 
praise. . . . Scholars and libraries should be on the alert to secure 
these volumes before the stock is exhausted.”—DR. FRANK J. 
KLINGBERG, Professor of History in the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is 
excellent. I read every word of it at once upon its arrival. Con- 
gratulations for another worthy publication.””—-DR. MASSEY H. 


SHEPHERD, JR., Professor of Church History, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


“It is a worthy addition to the Society’ s distinguished list of pub- 
lications, and one that illumines an important corner of colonial his- 
tory.”-—-DR. WILLIAM W. MANROSS, Author of A History of the 
American Episcopal Church, and other works. 
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Il. Some Immediate Theological Effects; 
III. Effects upon Ecclesiastical Parties; 
IV. Problems of Christology; V. The New 
Appreciation of the Centrality of the 
Church; VI. The Church and the Historic 
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The Intellectual Revolution and 
The Anglican Communion 


“The Anglican Communion has today 
the most impregnable position, intel- 
lectually speaking, in all Christendom.’’— 
One of the author's conclusions. 
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JAMES M. MAXON, 


Bishop of Tennessee. 
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